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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. 


TASK IS IN STORE for ay 

amateur Gladiolus grower when 

he attempts an intelligent selec- 

tion of the best varieties from 
the many growers who are 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 
ParT I—Introduction 


a certain number each season, replac- 
ing those that bloomed by newer ones 
the following season, (these being 
selected from the novelties and “‘stand- 


another Washingtonian, which I have 
grown under numbers. Though many, 
other than those above, proved failures 
from one cause or another, these I have 

not condemned utterly, but 





putting out numbers of new 
ones every season, and from 
those who are growing the 
many “standard” sorts. The 
lists of both new and “stand- 


extensive. There is hardly 
any doubt but that many of 
the named varieties of today 
are too similar to merit dis- 
tinctive names. Further, a 
large number should never 
have received names, owing to 
inferiority to varieties already 
in the lists. Many are carried 
which have long since been 
superseded in merit by newer 
ones, and these should be rele- 
gated to the mixtures and 
eventually discarded. 

Always have I found it a 
fascinating hobby to try out 
he new things of certain spe- 
cialties: as, Gladioli, Roses, 

santhemums and Irises; 
being very enthusiastic, | 


new things as they bloomed. 
At the same time notes were 
taken on the older varieties, 
so that in time a great amount 
of valuable data accumulated 
from which it was ible to 
construct accurate lists of the 
excellent, good, fair and indif- 
ferent. 

In making my own collec- 
tion of Gladioli, it was my 
ambition to acquire all the 
known varieties to be had in 
this country. However, I 
found the task too great for 
one person to handle, since I 
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aim to try further. Accord- 
ing to the rate of progress in 
obtaining this data, I shall 
never be able to try out com- 
pletely all the varieties now to 
be had and the legion of newer 
ones which are added year by 
year. 

I hope tocontinue this study, 
at least fora few years longer, 
publishing my results from 
time to time, as a continuation 
of this article. 

In a few respects these notes 
are lacking. No definite in- 
formation has been gleaned on 
the reproductive powers of 
certain varieties, these having, 
in the main, been used for the 
production of hand fertilized 

; Or in some cases no 
notes were taken. In the pro- 
duction of seed, the corms 
rarely produce cormels, and 
the few that might be found 
are hardly to be considered as 
representative of the repro- 
ductive powers of these seed 
bearing varieties. In such 
cases no mention is made of 
increase in stock. In most 
cases no mention is made of 
the foliage, as no notes were 
taken on foliage unless some 
undesirable trait was observed. 

In the description of varie- 
ties, much attention has been 
given to detail. Growth is re- 








Photo by The Wing Seed Co., Mechanicsburg, Ohio, as grown by them- 
selves. This variety was introduced by The Vilmorin-Andrieux Co., Paris, 
France. The photo does not do the variety justice. 


” 


A (XXXX) variety. 


ported in connection with the 
spike as strong or weak, quali- 
fying with the words heavy or 
stout, slender, or crooked. The 
last condition is not consid- 


ered a fault if not too pronounced, and 
is reported as graceful. Length of spike 
is given in inches, measuring from tip 
to first leaf. If more than one spike, 


was soon made to realize that it wasa ard” sorts). In this way I have ob- 
case of Gladiolus—thy name is tained notes, which to me seem valu- 

In order to try out as many as pos- able, on some 348 varieties exclusive of 
sible, my plans were changed. I tried my own seedlings, and the seedlings of 
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or branch, or both, appear, this is noted. 
Number of blooms, form, size, sub- 
stance and lasting quality are marked. 
The last is indicated: by length of 
blooming period which is reported in 
days. The arrangement of the blooms 
has been noted, particularly as to how 
close they are set on the spike, these 
conditions being described as compact, 
fairly compact, or vate ; also the direc- 
tion in which the flowers face has been 
noted when differing from the usual. 

The kind of season is noted as wet, 
dry, or average. Invariably in a wet 
season, the results have been very un- 
satisfactory, aw in aclay loam 
enriched with rotted cattle or sheep 
manure. The date when planted and 
the date of blooming are also given, 
together with the time which elapsed 
between dates. In a few instances 
certain varieties were tried in different 
seasons, and planted on different dates; 
and the time to blooming date has 
been found to vary. 

In the descriptions of the color, at- 
tention has been given to detail, every 
mark or gradation of color described, 
inside and out, if different. I have 
found it often misleading where a gen- 
eral color term has been used, for in- 
stance, lavender-pink, when this color 
is only apparent at a distance from the 
flower, and when, if viewed close by, 
other colors come into view.- Lately 
the colors of the pistil and stamens 
have been included. The variation in 
the colors of these two important parts 
of the flower is great. In some cases 
these colors add much to the attractive- 
ness of the bloom. 

Following the descriptive notes of 
each variety is a qualifying mark of 
distinction, in parentheses,—(I) infe- 
rior, (F) fair, (X) average, (XX) good, 
(XXX) extra good or high quality, and 
(XXXX) the best. I have no doubt but 
that there wil! be many who disagree 
with me as regards the respective 
classes into which I have put the varie- 
ties tested here. Tastes differ, and 
climatic differences often have much 
to do with variation in quality of 
growth, bloom, etc. 

The soil in my garden plot consisted 
partly of a clay loam enriched by the 
addition of napa oa sheep or cattle 
manure in the proportion of 2:1. Ow- 
ing to excessive rains, which are more 
or less prevalent here in something 
like alternate years, with an occasional 
dry season thrown in, this soil proved 
hardly ideal from the standpoint of a 
wet season. The same soil enriched 
with prepared humus was even worse 
than when manure was used. The 
best soil proved to be one of a sandy 
texture, containing sand, clay loam 
and manure in the following propor- 
tion—1:2:1. In this latter more uni- 
form growth and development of bloom 
and corms were obtained, and the pro- 
duction of cormels, where noted, 
seemed more favorable. 

_ The corms were planted from three to 
six inches deep, according to size of 
corm, all blooming size corms going in 
at an average depth of five inches, and 
small corms and cormels at three 
inches. When planting was done at 
these depths, staking was practically 
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unnecessary, excepting in a wet sea- 
son, which tended to soften the spikes 
so that the weight of the bloom would 
bend over or break the stem. The 
large corms were planted from three 
to six inches apart each way, accord- 
ing to size; the smaller corms from 
two to three inches; while cormels 
were planted fairly thick. The beds 
were up to three feet wide and acces- 
sible from both sides so that weeding 
could be done with facility. 

Thecorms were grown year after year 
in the same soil, except that manure 
was introduced into it each fall. No 
deleterious effect was noted on the 
health of the corms. However, it was 
necessary to observe the greatest care 
when digging, to insure that no corms 
or cormels were overlooked. In but a 
very few instances have some escaped 
me, and these were in foliage in the 
following spring long before the newly 
planted corms had sprouted, when it 
proved an easy matter to “ — a 
them. The oft repeated phrase, “Plant 
in new soil each season,” in my esti- 
mation has value only as a preventive 
against the appearance of “rogues” 
among the named varieties, but holds 
good for growers of large quantities 
with whom extra care in digging would 
mean extra cost in production. To 
the owners of small gardens such a 
procedure would mean the growing of 
Gladioli only in alternate years. 

No cultivation was given, except the 
removal of weeds. The reason is a 
peculiar one. Cats are numerous in 
my neighborhood and they delight to 
dig in a loosened soil. Once I tried 
cultivation and the next morning found 
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my Gladiolus corms scattered about 
the surface, so that I had to resort to 
another method for keeping the soil 
from. baking. This condition was 
avoided by use of a manure mulch 
which also tended to check the growth 
of weeds. This mulch was added to 
from time to time by the use of a semi- 
liquid manure, which was applied 
weekly for fertilizing, after growth 
appeared above the surface. 

he manure water was prepared by 
stirring into two gallons of water, 
from two to threecupfuls of dried sheep 
or cattle manure, with a teaspoonful of 
ammonium sulphate sometimes added. 
The applications were given from the 
time growth appeared till the spikes of 
buds showed color, when fertilization 
was reduced to applications once in 
every two or three weeks. Two gal- 
ions of this material was allowed for 
each square yard. The applications 
were made immediately following a 
rain or a watering. Theplots received 
a watering once every two days during 
dry periods, preferably in the early 
evening. 

In case of varieties (*) the data as to 
originator or introducer and synonyms 
were obtained from Cornell Extension 
Bulletin 11, Gladiolus Studies III, Va- 
rieties of the Garden Gladiolus, by 
Alfred C. Hottes, published by Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Al! similar data on other varieties 
described was obtained from origina- 
tors’ catalogues and catalogues of va- 
rious growers. 


Part II of Mr. Gersdorff’s article will begin the 
variety lists, and it is expected that this article will 
run through several issues.—Eb. 





The Vanishing of Choice Wild Flowers 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Ye field flowers! The gardens eclipse you, 
*tis true; 
Yet, wildlings of Nature, I dote upon you. 
—Campbell 


One of the promising signs of the 
times is the ever increasing attention 
paid to flowers, not only of the garden, 
but also of the field and forest. Never 
before has there seemed to be in this 
country, such a widespread interest in 
and appreciation of the floral gifts of 
Nature. While this awakened interest 
in growing things is commendable and 
greatly to be desired, still, as after 
other progressive movements, there 
have followed some unlooked for and 
undesirable results, due to the fact 
that great movements, whether re- 
ligious or civic, attract to their stand- 
ards, numbers of ns, who, through 
a lack of poise, in their misinterpre- 
tation or over-enthusiasm, carry things 
to extremes. , as an aftermath of 
the excellent beautifying work done 
by clubs, granges, State nature study 
courses, or articles in magazines and 
the public press, there has followed in 
the wake of the flower movement, the 


threatened extermination of many of 
our choicest wildlings. 

The vanishing from some localities 
of the beautiful Hepatica, the delicate 
Harebell, the a Anemone, the 
shapely Moccasin Flower, and the 
Trailing Arbutus, once known to have 
been abundant, while due in part ¢o 
the clearing of groves and forests, 1s 
also chargeable, in a large degree, to 
the account of those thoughtless and 
greedy persons who habitually visit 
the near-by woods, plucking every 
blossom in sight, and often carelessly 
pulling up root, stem, and all, thus 
depriving the plant of its chance of 
continuing the species. 

In the past, students, also, have un- 
consciously done their part in the too 
general despoilation that has been going 
on. Ata prominent normal school, in 
which I received my valued pedagogi- 
cal training, the zealous instructor in 
botany demanded of each pupil, as a 
condition for “passing” that subject, the 
pian of an elaborate exhibit of at 
east fifty pressed specimens of the wild 
flowers of that section, carefully 
mounted on heavy bristol-board and cor- 
rectly labeled as tocommon and botani- 
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cal names, family, genus, etc. With 
large classes forming year after year, 
the number of plants sacrificed for class 
work and the collections of pressed 
flowers might, in time, prove a potent 
factor in the depletion of the flora in 
the immediate vicinity of that seat of 
learning. Sad to say, many of these 
amateur botanists who “took” the 
subject only because botany was obliga- 
tory in the course of training, merited 
Emerson’s stinging censure: 


But these young scholars who invade our hills 
Love not the flower they pluck, and know it 


not, 
And all their botany is Latin names. 


Swarms of children can and very 
often do play havoc with the flowers 
of field and wood, picking indiscrim- 
inately with nimble, eager, and seem- 
ingly tireless fingers every blossom 
within their reach; but these same 
children, when properly enlightened 
through their nature study work, may 
be trained to appreciate ~s ~— that 
rare wild flowers should hly 
cherished, and that a ay of — 
blossoms well arranged, with regard to 
color, size, greenery, etc., form a much 
more pleasing and satisfying bouquet 
than an armful of crushed, stemless, 
or otherwise mutilated flowers that can 
be of no possible use. 

The unpardonable destruction and 
waste of the rare treasures of the 
country-side by adults, more difficult 
to understand and to cope with, is con- 
temptible to say the least. With the 
advent and the quite general use of 
the automobile, which has made even 
fairly distant country places accessible 
to hordes of thoughtless or selfish 
pleasure-seekers, the menace to the 
wild flowers has become imminent. To 
return home from a day in the open 
country, with a tonneau full of. large 
branches torn from wayside flowering 
trees and shrubs, and huge bunches of 
withered, woodland flowers, does not 
indicate a surpassing love or a great 
appreciation of the beauties of Nature; 
but rather it stands out as a glaring 
— of wanton waste or insatiable 


For the nature-lover to yearn for a 
trip to the woods to experience the 
exquisite joy of seeking old favorites 
in their accustomed places, is quite 
natural; and if he is temperate in 
gathering these beauties, no lasting 
harm may result. Still there are many 
lovely wildlings that are so numerous 
and tenacious that there is no danger 
of their being exterminated. These 
may be plucked instead of those that 
are rare. In their season, the fields 
and meadows are dotted with myriads 
of peine, Buttercups, fair Ox-eye 
Daisies, iant Golden-rods, starry 
Asters, etc., eulogized in verse and 
song, but heartily disliked and branded 
by tillers of the soil as “‘ noxious weeds.” 
They are beautiful and may be gathered 
with impunity, thus sparing to posterity 
such rare beauties as the brilliant 
Cardinal-flower, the Fringed Gentian, 
the large-flowered Trillium, the Blue 
Lobelia, the Trailing Arbutus, the ex- 
quisite native Orchids, and others that, 
unless protected, will soon vanish from 
their native haunts. 
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"The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








MOTHERS’ Day, SUNDAY, May 8, 1921 


Wear a flower for Mother on 
Mothers’ Day. Mother! How that 
beautiful word strikes a responsive 
chord in every human heart, for every 
person acknowledges a cheerful debt 
of gratitude to a loving, tender-hearted 
mother. Next to the hallowed name 
of God, the holy name of Mother is 
wary of reverence and devotion. 
Was there ever a mother who was not 
the embodiment of goodness; who 
was not the consummation of love? 
Someone has beautifully said, “If all 
the earth were a garden of flowers 
there could not enough bloom therein 
to surpass in beauty a living mother’s 
smile nor excel in fragrance the 
memory of one departed.” So, whether 
she walks with you today in the flesh 
or floats ethereally as an evergreen 
memory, resolve to wear a flower in 
her honor on Mothers’ Day. 





A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 
—Coleridge. 
Poets in all ages have been inspired 

to sing the sacred glory of mother- 
hood. Kipling, with characteristic 
strength, gives us this royal psalm i in 
attestation of the depth and intensity 
of mother-love: 


If I were hanged on the highest hill, 

Oh, Mother of mine, 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Oh, Mother of mine! 


If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 

Oh, Mother of mine, 

I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Oh, Mother of mine! 


If I were damned in body and soul, 

Oh, Mother of mine, 

I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Oh, Mother of mine! Oh, Mother of mine! 





The influence of maternal love is 
constant and universal. From the very 
moment of birth it begins our educa- 
tion, and the powerful influence of 
a mother’s companionship lingers 
throughout our lives. To good mothers 
the world is indebted for the highest 
achievements of its greatest men. “A 
kiss from my mother made me a 
painter,” said Benjamin West. Truly, 
“she who rocks the cradle rules the 
world.” 





How like the Deity we adore does a 
mother cover with charity her chil- 
dren’s faults and shortcomings. She 
not only loves her children, she respects 
them. Her greatest wish is that her 
boy shall become a manly man; her 
girl a womanly woman. Oh, the pity 
of it when her wish fails of consum- 
mation. 

Oh, man of business; Oh, woman of 
social activity ; if you have been care- 
less or remiss in your filial duty, re- 
solve today to plant another flower— 
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in your heart,—the flower of reciprocal 
love, for Mother. 

What a pity that a custom which 
appeals so strongly to universal senti- 
ment should have been born of and 
fostered by commercialism, so char- 
acteristic of America. Sentiment should 
demand that Mothers’ Day be changed 
to some time when flowers are plenti- 
ful, preferably in June, when Roses are 
in bloom i in most sections. Then rich 
and poor alike could carry out the 
spirit of the day, and no one be denied 
the privilege ; then it could be made a 
memorial day for mothers gone before 
and a festal day for the mothers who 
are with us, to becelebrated by making 
mother the recipient of bouquets and 
garlands of flowers, and in other ways 
doing her cheerful honor. 

But, be Mothers’ Day when it may, 
or the custom of its celebration, what it 
may, let us never fail to observe it,—let 
us never forget to honor our dearest 
earthly friend. Wear a flower for 
Mother! 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


The Weed Problem 


The surprise is that more discussion and 
more attention are not given to the weed 
problem. Weeds decrease our crop yields to 
such an enormous extent, they interfere so 
seriously with our farming operations, and 
they cause such tremendous losses in dollars, 
that concerted effort should be directed to 
their reduction and eradication. Any com- 
munity, large or small, that sets itself the 
task of practically eliminating its weeds and 
adopts and sticks to a program of action, 
can work wonders. It is quite certain that 
everyone knows what a “weed” is. Probably 
no one of us has had the term defined but 
our conception of its meaning is very clear. 
It may be that at one time in our early days 
we were told to pull the weeds in the Corn 
field or garden ; to mow the weeds along the 
fence; and at such a time it is certain that 
no words of explanation were needed to 
indicate which the weeds were. We have 
come to consider as “weeds” those plants 
which tend to grow where they are not desired; 
plants which tend to resist man’s efforts to 
subdue them; plants which resist frost, heat, 
dryness; which will grow in almost any kind 
of soil and under all conditions; plants 
which produce seeds in enormous numbers 
and have other rapid methods of propagation ; 
plants in themselves sometimes truly beauti- 
ful, but that have for us lost their charm; 
plants useless and troublesome. Emerson 
said of a weed: “A plant whose virtues 
have not yet been discovered.” 

A large Purslane plant will produce 1,250,000 
seeds; a single Russian Thistle plant will 
ripen 100,000 to 200,000 seeds; Tumbling 
Mustard, 1,500,000; Shepherd’s Purse, 50,000. 

The seeds of many weeds are very small 
and escape notice. A pound of Clover 
Dodder has 1,841,360 seeds ; Common Plantain, 
1,814,360 seeds; Lamb’s Quarters, 604,786 
seeds; Russian Thistle, 266,817 seeds; Wild 
Mustard, 215,995 seeds; Wild Oats, 25,493 
seeds. If 60 pounds of Wheat are planted 
to the acre, and this Wheat has 2 per cent 
of Wild Mustard seed, there will be distributed 
over that acre 388,791 Mustard seed. 

Not only do weeds produce seeds in tre- 
mendous numbers, but seeds with an ability 
to live a long time. The seeds of some 
weeds, when buried in the soil, may retain 
their power to germinate for 15 to 30 years. 
Such is true of the seeds of Tall Pigweed, 
Black Mustard, Shepherd’s Purse, Dock, 
Yellow Foxtail, Chickweed and others.— 
Colorado Experiment Station Bulletin. 
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“* He who sows the ground with eare and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 


The Philosophy of Life 


last thou entered into the t 
¥ cay Tee XxXxXviii : 22. 

Dollars are every man’s first consideration; necessarily so; 
but the Almighty has so organized the human mind that those who 
choose to exercise the faculty may easily draw certain kinds of 
worthwhile dividends in other forms. The supreme satisfactions in 
this life, after all is said and done, consist in looking back over actual 
creative accomplish ts. There are things passed to the credit of 
every man who has done something for the world in which he lives 
that should not be left out of-any calculation being made as to 
whether he has really succeeded or not. If he has no more than kept 
even, dollar-wise, with the world, and yet has lived a busy, useful life 
in which the good old doctrine of the Golden Rule has been a guiding 
principle, set him down not as one who failed. And if he has lived 
out his life in the open country and has eyes and ears at all for the 
eternal harmonies, he has found something in every sunrise, some- 
thing in every shower, treasures in every snowfall, that have been 
missed by millions of men in other pursuits. 

If he has known only the barest rudiments of botany he has 
had a chanee to think of something besides his troubles every time 
he has sown a seed or pulled a weed. The mysterious chemistry of 
soils; the wonders of heredity in plant and animal life ; the motions 
of the stars and migrations of birds! These, all these, and infinitely 
more, are returns seldom ever credited on the books of those who 
have remained by choice or from necessity upon the land with all 
its uncounted possibilities. 

Knowledge! Knowledge is power. Power over many of the 
ills of life. He who knows the secrets of Nature carries coins 
of comfort in his pocket every time he walks across the field or 
through the woodlot—coin that no banker or broker or candlestick- 
maker can ever confiscate. Blessed is he whose wants are few and 
easily satisfied; for he shall find happiness and peace and sweet* 
content where the avaricious only gather grief. “Better is an 
handful with quietness than both handsful with travail and vexation 
of spirit.” Such was the wisdom of Solomon. Such the gospel of 
Thoreau. 

ALvin H. SANDERS, Editorial in The Breeders’ Gazette. 

While the above editorial is a well-thought-out philosophy 
of life, we would at the same time call attention to the fact 
that the underlying principles of the CORRECT philosophy 
of life have not been given sufficient emphasis. We do not 
agree with any theory of life that causes a desire for ease 
and contentment, as it does not square with the correct 
development of our individual faculties. Any experience, 
no matter how disagreeable or how much of a hardship, is 
valuable to the individual, as it teaches him the lessons of 











of the snow, which I have reserved against 
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life. We do not agree with King Solomon when he speaks 
of a “handful of quietness,” unless he means that it is the 
“quietness” of repose following a labor well done. 

The philosophy of life which is needed by the average 
individual is to understand that only by labor and by useful 
and educational experiences can permanent progress be 
made. Those who look forward to a time in life when they 
will have no work to do, and no responsibility, are only 
deluding themselves. Those who look forward to a state 
after death, consisting of idleness and repose, are, from the 
very nature of all principles of progress, bound to be dis- 
appointed. Work well done on earth will naturally be 
rewarded by an opportunity to do better work in the here- 
after, and what that work will consist of depends on how 
well the individual has prepared himself for it, in performing 
the work that has been allotted him here. 


MADISON COOPER 





Gardening as a Profession 


There are thousands of young men who to-day are look- 
ing about for an occupation, and there is a good future for 
those who will take up gardening by first getting employ- 
ment as helper, as they do in other industria! pursuits. The 
demand for reliable and competent men is growing. Our 
country already abounds with beautiful country estates, the 
gardens often representing very large investments, that call 
for the best skill obtainable. 

Such a man can command a good salary, in an occupa- 
tion of great healthfulness. Usually a cottage, with milk, 
vegetables, and neat and desirable surroundings, goes with 
the position. 

Young men who can afford the time and expense of a 
course in an agricultural college will lay foundations for 
the vocation. The next best way is to obtain employment 
as helper under the best head gardener possible. In this 
way a practical knowledge can be acquired. 

A constant study of the art should be made by reading 
horticultural papers and books, attending meetings of gar- 
den associations, and establishing contact with those ex- 
pert in the profession. ‘ 
JAMES P. PITCHER 





Give the Other Fellow the Credit Due Him 


Those who purchase flower stocks and secure beautiful 
bloom therefrom are quite inclined to take all the credit for 
the results to themselves. It is well understood that in the 
case of most flower stocks, especially bulbs, the bloom 
secured is primarily owing to the quality of the bulb itself, 
and only secondarily to cultural conditions under which it 
is grown. . Gladioli, for instance, are wholly dependent on 
strong and healthy bulbs for the production of high quality 
bloom. 

Give the grower of stock you are using, at least half the 
credit for superior results, and on the other hand, if you fail, 
don’t put all the blame on the grower but be willing to 
assume your share. 

If your results from flower stocks of your own growing 
are not as good as from those purchased elsewhere, you 
should look well fo your cultural conditions ;—something is 
wrong. 





Those interested in staging flowers on the show bench 
will do well to read carefully the article by John C. Wister 
on page 94 on showing Irises. What he has to say will for 
the most part apply equally well to other flowers. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 








Tropic Impressions 


I have but just returned from a flying 
visit to our island possession, Porto 
Rico, and my impressions are still in a 
considerable state of confusion, par- 
ticularly from the horticultural point 
of view. The very fact that the island 
is one of the most densely populated 
areas in the world, militates against an 
unrestrained tropical vegetation. There 
is, to be sure, a wealth of Cocoanut 
Palms, some crowded into groves, 
others isolated on the mountain slopes 
and swaying with every breeze. There 
are Bananas too, their big leaves 
combed and shredded by the winds, 
and in parts there are Tree Ferns, the 
acme of delicacy and exotic charm. 
But on the whole, I found this land of 
vivid greens, of warmth, and wayward 
impulse, less, much less, wild and 
strange to one who had a vision of 
tangled jungles, than was to 
expected. 

_ As one approaches San Juan, there 
is the goneing white of surf, a con- 
trast of blue water and low-lying fields 
of Cane so intense in hue as almost to 
hurt the eye; there is a contrast too, 
of low-lying strands, Palm dotted, and 
the towering walls of El Moro, meng 
from the water’s edge, colorful an 
castellated; and as a background to 
these contrasts, there are mountains, 
range after range of them, fading into 
the distance, the farthermost peaks, 
cloud-faint upon the horizon. 

Of course in the suburban gardens 
we find hedges of gaudy Coleus and 
Crotons, gawky Araucarias, Cannas, 
and a wealth of strangers, but in the 
country-side, except for the richness of 
the greens, the Bananas, Palms, and 
occasional Tree Ferns are the only 
distinctively tropical growths. Imagine 
steep hillsides of lustrous Rhododen- 
drons or Laurel, ere maee | fa 
Magnolias, and sparsely branched Dog- 
woods; then introduce a bank clad 
with Maiden-hair Ferns, a few of our 
biggest Ferns, perhaps a meandering 
Thunbergia or Maurandia, and you 
will simulate a Porto Rican landscape. 

Ash and Hickery, an occasional Oak, 
Sassafras and Dogwood, the Magnolias, 
and all the broad-leaved evergreens 
have the proper habit of growth, either 
picturesqueness or density, as the case 
may be, for our purposes. Some day I 
shall have a thinly wooded glade, the 
soil rich in leaf-mould and eternally 
moist; there will be banks and masses 
of Laurel, patches of the Ink-berry, Ilex 
Glabra, perhaps a true Holly or two, 
the giant fronds of the Cinnamon Fern, 
and carpets of Maiden-hairs and Os- 
munda Regalis. I should like to add 
touches of the feathery Tamarix, of 
Spirea Thunbergii, of palmate-leaved, 
Aralias; for in Porto Rico, at least, 
there is an ever present contrast be- 
tween broad, glossy leaves and soft, 
misty masses. 

In the lowlands are broad fields of 
Cane, comparable to our fields of silage 
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Corn in distant effect, but far coarser 
at close inspection; and the way they 
use every available bit of land was 





even more marked than it was abroad. -. 


The little thatched-roofed houses, even 
houses of the better class, are perched 
on the rocky hill-sides so that the rich 
land ma cultivated. The s 
slopes of some of the tobacco lands 
were such that I should have expected 
to need to dig in with my toes and 
neas on » pn — to climb — 4 
and yet they are laid out in surprisingly 
straight rows, neatly and cleanly cul- 
tivated from top to bottom. Curiously, 
too, every row runs up and down, not 
across the slope, as is our custom here 
in the States. 

The roads wind continually ; in the 
mountains hair-pin curve follows hair- 
pin curve in close succession ; at one 
minute you are in a secluded dell with 
its Fern-clad banks and the tinkle of 
falling water, the next you are on a 
promontory with a vista of verdure- 
clad gorges, of open valley or precipi- 
tous hill. 

That Porto Rico was tropical, and 
had an equable, pleasant climate, I 
knew; but that it was an island of 
contrasts, of flat fertile valley and real 
mountains, with glimpses of turquoise 
sea—that I had not realized. A topog- 
raphy and vegetation of infinite variety, 
superficially clean natives of every hue, 
strange customs, and even now, after 
more than twenty years of American 
occupation, a foreign tongue! What 
a wonderful opportunity such a balmy 
— temperature, tempered by 

e trade-winds, would offer the im- 
patient investigator. It would seem as 
if he could raise three crops of annuals 
a year and grow almost anything, either 
in the mountains or in the fertile val- 
leys by the sea. 


Shrubs from California 


There is so much beauty in some of 
the native shrubs of California that we 
are experimenting with certain ones 
of them in our gardens at Hillcrest. 
We are encouraged to do this as we 
have succeeded in growing the Wild 
Lilac, or Ceanothus, by tenting it 
through the winter with cornstalks. 

Other shrubs which we are now try- 
ing are the Pink-flowering Currants, or 
Rives glutinosum, with blossoms like 
the New England er or Ar- 
butus and vivid green foliage, and the 
Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry \ 
speciosum. This makes an attractive 
contrast with the Currant on account 
of its dark glossy green leaves and 
bright red flowers which hang like 
jewels from the shrub. 

The Prunus ilicifolia or Holly-leaved 
Cherry is an evergreen shrub which 

ows wild among the mountains near 
Santa Barbara, and is planted in the 

ardens of San Diego. It is hard to 
oo that this prickly-leaved shrub 
is a Cherry. Another pretty shrub is 
the Mountain Mahogany, Cercocarpus 
parvifolius. It has inconspicuous flow- 
ers without petals, but an attractive 
fruit and leaf. 

Four years ago we had some Japa- 


or Rives 
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nese Peach trees sent to Hillcrest from 
Mr. D. W. Coolidge’s garden of rare 
plants in Pasadena. These are now just 
coming into blossom, and will be a 
glow of deep pink or cerise beauty 
within a few days. We had them 
through the severely cold winter of 
1917-1918. 

M. R. CASE 


The Spirit of My Garden 
By FLoreNnce EmMiLy NICHOLSON 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


She lies so still, draped in her snowy shroud; 

Blue shadows rest upon her cold, dead face : 

Her pulse beats not though wintry winds 
blow loud 

And flurry snowflakes in a blinding race. 

Though I so little know of life and death, 

Who cannot comprehend eternizies, 

So bound with Time, who must with bated 
breath 

Stop dumb before Death’s dreadful mysteries, 

Yet I shall stand beside her bursting tomb 

To witness her bright resurrection day, 

When bird-notes wake her from the lethal 


gloom, 
And she comes forth resplendent in array 
Of poppy-coloured silks, her golden hair 
Like Coreopsis in the sun, her radiant smile 
Like limpid meadow streams in June, and 


air 
And lovely all her thoughts the summer while. 


Then we shall stroll in blissful colloquy 
"Long paths with Sweet Alyssum bordered 


white 
And banked with Four-o’clocks. Then shall 


we see 

Gaillardias, like butterflies all bright 

In red and gold; and blue Forget-me-nots; 
7 Larkspurs; and festooned on the 


ence 

Pink clouds of Roses; in the shady spots 
The wistful Pansies and the staid magnificence 
Of Foxgloves; and marshalled for review 
The Hollyhocks beyond the broad, green 


lawn ; 
And tall Gladioli in many a gorgeous hue 
Of sunset’s glow or tint of morning’s dawn. 


O garden spirit, now, despite the snow, 
Thy certain resurrection I foresee! 
Teach me in springtime what I yearn to 


To break the bonds of dread mortality. 
Scatter within my soul the seeds. Then, 


when 
From dusty heaps of books forgotten quite, 
Some friend, perchance, among the sons of 


men 

Shall dig me out and bring me to the light 

And turn a page,—I may step out and take 
his hand 

And lead, not to some lofty Pisgah goal 

To view a far-off, unknown promised lend, 

But simply to the garden of my soul. 


A new quarterly magazine has 
reached us, Portland Roses. It cele- 
brates the Rose achievements of Ore- 
gon’s metropolis, and aims to main- 
tain the city’s leadership in that meget. 
It is sponsored by the Portland Rose 
Society, to all of whose members it 
will be distributed. 

We are reminded that the Civic Club 
of Honolulu made it the specific oject 
of this year’s planting to set out as 
many Hibiscus shrubs as possible. 

The example of these two cities 
might well be followed by other com- 
munities whose soil and climate have 
been proved particularly favorable to 
any certain flower. 


& 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 


{ Written express!y for The Flewer Grower. ] 








KEEP UP THE PRICE OF 
GLADIOLI AS CUT FLOWERS 


I have just read with much interest the 
National Bulb Company’s talk on “Will 
Gladiolus Growing Remain Profitable?” I 
think they have hit the nail on the head, 
figuratively speaking. I am a small grower 
and so far have confined myself to growing 
for cut flowers, selling only my surplus 
bulbs. Here in Springfield, Ohio, last sum- 
mer at the city market house I noted nice 
spikes of the following varieties retailing 
from a fruit stand at fifteen cents per dozen, 
two dozen for twenty-five cents: Mrs. Pen- 
dleton, Prince of Wales, Wilbrink, Peace, and 
a few Mrs. Dr. Norton. The florists also re- 
duced their prices very low, actually too 
low for profit. Under such circumstances 
how long will it be before Gladioli will. be- 
come too cheap and common for the flower 
buying public to consider? Such prices are 
a disgrace to the flower. 

Considering that a good commercial quality 
bulb has to be planted, harvested, and stored 
two and often three years before reaching 
marketable size, I can’t figure how America, 
Mrs. King or Halley are paying for the labor, 
alone, that it takes to produce them. In a 
few years the same will be true of those va- 
rieties that are now higher priced. It is only 
a question of time. It’s my opinion that 
right now is the time for somebody to “start 
something.” Organized effort is the most 


effective way. 
Mrs. R. W. WALTERS 


NURSERYMEN AND NEW VARIETIES 


Mr. Clute’s article, last month, page 65, is 
quite interesting. 

It is generally conceded that the successful! 
business, whether store, shop, farm, or nurs- 
ery, must have what the buyer wants and 
when he wants it. All gardeners are not 
blessed with a good loam or heavy soil to 
work on. Those with light, “ginger sand” 
must have something they can grow. The 
landscape gardener must have cover for arid 
places, must have plants for shady places, for 
brook and pond sides or banks, for the dry, 
sandy places, where not even grass has grown 
before. Ornamentals and perennials suitable 
for these situations, while not as pleasing to 
the eye as some that might be used were the 
soil and situation right, are filling places and 
surviving where the more fastidious and more 
tender plant would not live. 

His reference to the Actaeas, fine subjects 
for partial or dense shade ; tothe Eupatoriums, 
fine for partial shade of weeded edges or 
edges of ornamental plantings, giving blue 
and white at a time when flowers are scarce; 
to the Heliopsis, a blessing for the gardener 
with dry, sandy situation to cover: would 
not meet the approval of landscape gardeners 
who find these plants quite necessary to their 
plans. Lysmachia Nummularia is a much- 
used cover plant for shady, wet places, and 
while we do not list it, the call for it in 
quantity will force us to grow it next season. 

The gardener who wants a pink and white 
border would have a hard time to get that 
effect with Platycodon, but would make it 
nicely with Campanula Medium or calycan- 
thema. Mrs. Benjamin Lowenstein, whose 
summer home I consider one of the best- 
planted in the Cleveland district, has dropped 
the Peremnial Poppies entirely in favor of 
Japanese and German Irises. She says the 
short blooming period and the unsightly 
appearance when out of bloom ruins them 
for her use. 

As to his reference to one of our most 
useful and handsome families, the Veronicas, 


I would say that most of our plants are sold 
to gardeners and to private growers, who 
make their selections in blooming time ; and 
we try to grow what these buyers want. For 
instance, with the sole exception of Heuchera 
Brizoides, we have sold more Veronica Longi- 
folia subsesselis this spring than of any other 
plant on the place—over fifty-five hundred— 
and we are now propagating over ten thousand 
for next fall and spring; and we have: sold 
about as many of the rest of the Veronicas 
combined as of subsesselis. Evidently there 
are many buyers who will not agree with 
Mr. Clute as to Veronicas. I will not hesitate 
to state that over sixty per cent of these 
plants were personally selected by the buyers, 
and it is the buyer who runs our catalogue. 

As to nurserymen not being interested in 
new things, it is my experience that they are 
very much interested. 

If Mr. Clute can show me where I can get 
a better landscape Oenothera than Youngii, 
more persistent in bloom or hardier, I shall 
be glad to stock it, and pay double price for 
it. We have better Pentstemons than the 
Torreyii red, in our hybrids in different shades 
of pink. We have and offer better early 
Phloxes than Divaricata, and so do fifty other 
nurseries. We have and offer better Rud- 
beckias than Newmanii, though like other 
plants mentioned here, Newmanii has its 
place. I have tried many cther Yuccas than 
Filamentosa. ll lived here nicely but not 
one bloomed in the five years they spent 
with us. 

I do not know of a handsomer plant, either 
as specimen or for cutting than Thalictrum 
Dip’ m. Artemisia Lactiflora is very 
useful in its time of bloom, giving a shower 
of white at a time when white is very scarce, 
and the delicate fragrance gives it added 
charm. This and Yucca Filamentosa are 
wonderfully beautiful seen by moonlight. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON 





IRIS—OTHELLO 


I am pleased that Mr. Wister has included 
the Iris Othello among a dozen fine Irises in 
a list printed in a recent number of THE 
FLOWER Grower. It was high time to give 
this meritorious sort the prominence it 
deserves. To my mind this variety comes 
nearest to being the typical purple color that 
is needed in the late bearded Irises. I can- 
not agree with Mr. Sturtevant that Othello 
does not have “ the finish for close inspection.” 
I think that Othello is a rich and brilliant 
color and not surpassed by either Archeveque 
or Monsignor. These two surpass it only in 
size. I cannot agree with Mr. Wister that 
Monsignor is not extra-fine. I think that it 
supersedes Perfection. Its superiority is in 
the standards, which are large and of an 
exceptional shade of light violet. To my 
mind the curved stripe in the falls of Mon- 
signor does not mar its beauty much, and an 
exception might be made for this variegation 
just as in Victorine. 


H. W. GROSCHNER 


SIBERIAN IRIS 


Miss Sturtevant’s protest against my con- 
clusions on the Siberian Iris, in the December 
number, did not phase me, and am of the 
same opinion still. 

The Orientalis Iris will not bleom well here 
under any condition, and the only cause I 
cam give for it is our good Minnesota soil. 

I have received letters from different 
sections of the United States, amd others are 
having the same experience as | am. 

The Siberica Alba has an inierior flower, 
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and dirty white at that, and TI have no place 
for it on my grounds. 


Witus E. FRYER 





| The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 





The St. Thomas Horticultural Society 
is in receipt of an excellent collection 
of Gladioli from Mr. Richard Diener 
for the Society’s trial grounds for the 
American Gladiolus Society display. 

The list is most interesting, and in- 
cludes 1500 seedlings; 100 bulbs each 
of Mrs. William Keni, American Beauty, 
Mrs. Willard Richardson, and Thomas 
T. Kent; 200 each of Anna Eberius, 
and Jack London; 50 each of Costa 
Rica, Emilie Ashe, Sir Roger Casement, 
and David Starr Jordan; 30 each of 
Mrs. Cothran, Diener’s White, Mrs. 
Leon Douglas, Martha Fernekes, and 
Mrs. John R. Walsh; 25 each of D. J. 
Whiiney, Lillian Harris Coffin, and Mrs. 
Newell Vanderbilt; and smaller lots of 
Else Rose, London Smoke, William Kent, 
Mrs. Rudolph Spreckles, Mrs. Richard 
Lohrman, Rose Ash, anc. Loreley. 

P. Vos & Son, Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
will also have a complete collection of 
their varieties ; and C. Betscher, Dover, 
Ohio, wishes to be represented. 

With these added collections, success 
may be spelled in capital letters. 

The Skinner Irrigation System has 
arrived, and is being installed. 

Never in the history of the Flower 
City has been manifested such an in- 
terest in the beautification movement. 
Editorials, proclamations, and appeals 
by letter are appearing almost daily in 
the local paper. 

One of the last reads as follows: 


“* St. Thomas should and will, I firmly believe, make 
the present year the greatest in its history in the mat- 
ter of flower culture, so that when the Gladiolus So- 
ciety of America meet here in August they will find 
that their confidence has not been misplaced, and will 
have the pleasure of viewing a ‘ Flower City’ worthy 
of the name.” . 


The proclamation issued by His Wor- 
ship Mayor Brinkman, may be of in- 
terest to FLOWER GROWER readers who 
are interested in civic work: 


PROCLAMATION 


To the Citizens of the Flower City: 


In order that St. Thomas may have the best of starts 
for the coming summer season and be placed in the 
van of Ontario municipalities for beauty, cleanliness, 
and all that distinguishes a progressive and aspiring 
community, I do hereby proclaim that the week com- 
mencing Monday next, April 11, shall be 


CLEAN UP WEEK 


All good and loyal citizens are requested and called 
upon to set their whole premises, inside and outside, 
front lawns and back yards, in proper order, and so 
maintain them, and otherwise take such measures as 
are calculated to carry out the purpose indicated, 
in the spirit of this proclamation. 


FRANK L. BRINKMAN, Mayor 


The Springfield Garden Ciub 


Springfield, Mass., has an active gar- 
den club, whose “Program for 1921” 
we have received. It contains an ex- 
ceptional number of lectures by able 
speakers, some of them from the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. There 
are also afternoon trips to well-planned 
gardens, besides which, flower shows 
and flower exchanges are to be held. 
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[Written expressiy for The Flower Grower) 











Window Plantings for 
Invalid Mothers 


HERE CAN BE NO 
doubt that “ Mothers’ 
Day” is the richest in 
loving sentiment of 
all the “Days” when flow- 
ers are used for ene pur- 
. When Miss Anna 
Serein, of Philadelphia, pro- 
the wearing of a 
flower as a tribute to mothers ae 
and in memory of mothers departed, 
she found a world of eager hearts 
waiting for just such a suggestion. The 
thought, tenderly touching, was age 4 
carried into execution, and the ob- 
servance of Mothers’ Day became a 
country-wide custom. It occasioned 
so great a demand that the carrying 
out of Miss Jarvis’ request for the 
flower to be a white Carnation, soon 
became impossible. The florists could 
not furnish enough in one color only ; 
and the public, enlarging on the idea 
of using flowers as the best medium 
through which to express love and 
reverence for “Mother,” happily de- 
cided on “Flowers bright for mothers 
living, and Flowers white for mothers 
dead.” This seems to have adjusted 
the situation, and “Flowers white” 
and “Flowers bright” are now used 
in great quantities, both worn and 
given. Potted plants in bloom are aiso 
used to some extent. Mothers’ Day 
has become a permanent institution. 

There is an army of mothers, how- 
ever, who, because of illness or some 
other affliction are confined to their 
rooms or chairs, and who, while they 
fully appreciate the thoughtfulness of 
those who remember them with gifts 
of flowers on Mothers’ Day, still have 
many long dreary days when there is 
nothing particularly interesting to en- 
tertain or amuse them, and when time 
—_ wearily. For these shut-in ones 
a planting should be made of seed, or 
bulb, or shrub, that would be plainly 
visible from a favorite window. 

I have in mind a planting for an in- 
valid mother’s window that has proved 
a source of delight the year through. 
It consists of a Bush Honeysuckle, a 
Snowberry Shrub and an American 
Pillar Rose. 

Directly under the window was 
planted the Honeysuckle, Tartarica 
grandiflora, a strong-growing shrub, 
which, if allowed its freedom, will 
reach a height of six to eight feet. It 
is interesting in spring because of its 
earliness in starting into growth, and 
later its profusion of flowers; while 
during summer and autumn the fruits, 
which are in the form and size of cur- 
rants, change in color from green to 
gold and finally become bright crimson. 

On one side of the Honeysuckle was 
planted the Snowberry Shrub. It isa lit- 
tle slower in growth, the foliage a shade 
darker than that of the Honeysuckle, 
and its dainty pink flowers are followed 
by clusters of large white berries. 











MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 





An American Pillar Rose 
on the other side of the 
Honeysuckle, completed the 
a Its single flowers 
are of large size and very 
much the color of Apple 
Blossoms, with a clear white 
eye and cluster of yellow 
stamens. They are borne 
in immense bunches and 
are of —_ lasting quality. 
The foliage is heavy, shiny, 
and almost evergreen, while its red 
hips, which are of large size, may be 
seen all winter. 

The Honeysuckle grows well up and 
out from the window, and if kept 
properly trimmed shows a top spread 
of three feet or more; the Snowb 
is encouraged to equal it in height, 
while the Rose drapes and frames the 
window with its wreaths of loveliness. 
Some of its canes are allowed to grow 
among the branches of the Snowberry, 
its red berries contrasting prettily in 
autumn and winter with the white 
clusters of the Snowberry. 














Sketch of Window Planting. 


Birds, being frequent visitors for 
shelter and for fruits, are an additional 
interest to the Mother Window. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 
One Mothers’ Day 


Generally mother was an early riser, but 
this morning she was, apparently, sleeping 
later than usual; and father, fearing to 
waken her, went down stairs carrying his 
shoes and socks in his hands. She heard 
him, and for an instant a thrill of guilt 
swept over her. “What if he should take 
cold!” But the next moment she murmured 
bitterly, “He doesn’t care. Why should J?” 

The dormer windows were open the 
fresh morning breeze filled the room, but 
she opened the little window also. It faced 
the south and was the most pleasing outlook 
from her room on the world without. It 
was a little old window of six small panes 
of glass, and was held in place with a wooden 
peg. She had watched father make it nearly 
forty years ago, and he‘had said, “We’ll have 
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a better window sometime.” She noticed 

now how old-fashioned and plain it al! looked 

and again murmured, “ He doesn’t care.” 
The house, on a high hill, was surrounded 


- by magnificent trees and commanded a wide 


scope of wonderful scenic grandeur. The 
distant horizon was now iinted with the 
roseate hues of morn, but as she looked 
through the window opening, she saw only 
the rising mists of the intervening valley, 
and the world seemed gray and cold and 
dreary. As her glance traveled on and 
reached the wooded ledges sparkling in dewy 
splendor, she remarked aloud spitefully, “I 
hope the whippoorwills are taking a nap: 
they certainly screeched enough iast night!” 
It was plain that mother was out of sorts. 

Her musings were interrupted by a bang ' 
in the barn,—an accustomed sound, and one 
which usually brought a smile to her face, 
for it was the family horse who, with ears 
laid back and heels in the air, was ordering his 
morning meal. She could almost hear father 
say, as he brought the oats, “Take care 
there, Cap!” and then see the ears tilt for- 
ward and the expressive eyes become lumi- 
nous with dumb thankfulness. 

Father was probably milking, now, and she 
knew that Tabby would sit on the edge of 
the manger until he was nearly through— 
Tabby could always tell—and then would 
prance excitedly back and forth as she 
pleadingly begged for milk, while the little 
balls of fur under the feed box would be- 
come animated and add their plaintive mews. 
The cow, mindful of her young, would utter 
a warning moo.—But what was the use?— 
The calf wouldn’t care for its mother in a 
year’s time. She thought of the many families 
Tabby had faithfully reared, and every one 
of her progeny had forgotten her within six 
months “Nothing cares,” thought mother. 

Father entered the house with the cheering 
remark that the leaveson the Oak tree would 
soon be as large as a squirrel’s ear, and that 
would be the right time to plant corn. 
As no reply came he ventured inquiringly, 
that it was about time to start to meeting; 
but mother answered shortly, that she 
would stay at home--she needed rest. Father 
looked uncomfortable and protested mildly: 
“Brother Jones’ll probably have a powerful 
sermon,” to which there was no answer. 
As he left the room he gave a backward 
glance at the troubled face, and muttered, 
“ Cur’us.” 

Left alone, mother faced the truth. It was 
Tommy. So much had been said in the 
papers lately about Mothers’ Day, that she 
had thought that maybe he would think of 
her and send something ; and she had watched 
eagerly for the postman the previous day, 
only to meet with disappointment.—Oh, it 
couldn’t be that Tommy didn't care, and 
Jamie was sleeping on a hillside in France.— 
She buried her face in her hands and sobbed 
convulsively. Becoming calm, she reasoned 
with herself that she ought not to have ex- 
pected him tm care, for Tommy had many 
expenses, and two little fellows of his own ; 
she blamed herself for looking for anything 
from him. 

A loud rapping sounded on the door, and 
mother, ever feminine, dabbed a powder puff 
over her swollen face. 

“Here,” said the boy, “this box is for you. 
It’s from Tom, and he was so mighty anxious 
for you to have it today that he telegraphed 
the florist for it, and to send it to you special 
delivery, regardless of expense, and the 
florist gim’me a dollar to bring it. Easiest 
dollar I ever earnt!” 

Mother opened the box. Not cold white 
Carnations only, but warm, bright colors as 
well, and beautiful Roses. Holding them to 
her quivering lips she whispered: “ Tommy 
does care.” 


In the meantime a friend passing by on 
his return from church called to father: 
“You should have been to church! Great 
sermon! Mothers’ Day, you know.” And 
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now father did know. Why hadn’t he thought 
of it! He would rather have given the price 
of the heifer calf than to have had mother 
feel that way. 

An hour later he entered the room with a 
large bunch of Woods Violets and sheepishly 
explained: “Had to fix the fence around 
the pasture and found these. Reckoned you’d 
like ’em.” 

“For me, father, you gathered them for 
me!” and the tears came fast. 

“ There, there!” said father, fairly walking 
on air, “ What are these ?” admiring Tommy’s 
gift. “Why, they smeil just like your spice 
cake, mother.” And she knew they could 
have no higher praise. 

Later in the day a neighbor brought her 
some Sweet Peas. “My daughter sent me 
a box of them,” she said with pride. And 
mother, with gentle dignity, selected a Rose 
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and a crimson Carnation to give in return. 
“These came from Thomas.” 

How changed her day! Glorified by the 
thoughtfulness of her dear ones who had 
expressed their love for her with tilowers. 

Caressingly she put the little window in its 
place that night. She wouldn’t have had it 
changed for worlds, for didn’t father make 
that peg! And the song of the whippoor- 
wills was sweet music as it mingled in her 
dreams with Tommy’s message: 

“Somebody cares! What a world of woe 

Lifts from our hearts when we really know 

That somebody really and truly cares, 

And that we’re in somebody’s thoughts and 
prayers ! 

And I want you to know, ’crosi my heart 
black and blue, 

That somebody always is caring for you.” 

Mrs. A. H. AustTIN 
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ALFRED K. ROBERTS 
(About the climate of Phila., Pa.) 


To Avoid Double Naming of Gladioli 


Having read the article of Mr. Chas. 
E. F. Gersdorff in the March issue, 


about the naming of Gladiolus varie- 
ties, I fully agree with Mr. Gersdorff, 
where he pleads for a proper registra- 
tion system. Being a hybridizer myself, 
and thus introducing new varieties 
every season, it has always been my 
greatest care to select such names, or 





at least to propose such names to our 
Commission on Nomenclature, as we 
_ believe have not been adopted yet. 

ith Mr. Gersdorff I agree, and I 
have experienced several times, that 
it is difficult to succeed always in 
avoiding double naming ; and this can 
only be done when each center of plant 
production, in this case for Gladioli, e. 

., the United States, England, Holland, 

as its Commission for Registration. 
If these several commissions kept in 
close contact with one. another, it 
would be possible to take the necessary 
precautions. 

So far, I quite agree with Mr. Gers- 
dorff, but his mentioning the double 
naming of Le Maréchal Foch (Van 
Deursen) and Marshal Foch (Kunderd) 
wants completion. These mames are 
not only too similar, as Mr. Gersdorff 
calls it, but practically there is no dif- 
ference, as one cannot force the public 
to speak one time French and another 
time English. Now we do not intend 
with this writing to deny the right of 
anybody to choose the same name as 
we 7 eee to do, but we only regret 
that there are no means to prevent this. 

By reading Mr. Gersdorff’s version, 
it looks as if Le Maréchal Foch (Van 
Deursen) was named much later than 
Marshal Foch (Kunderd), as the latter 
is said to have been introduced two or 
three years ago. This last information 
is not very serious, because the French 
hero was awarded the title of “Marshal” 
no sooner than fall, 1918; the next 
coming flowering season was 1919, and 
therefore nobody could have adopted 
the name of Marshal Foch three years 
ago. Now, to show that we were very 
early to choose this name, we will only 
draw attention to the fact that Le 
Maréchal Foch (Van Deursen) was reg- 
istered by the Dutch Commission for 
Registration on July 22, 1918, under 
the name of Générai Foch, and this 
name was brought in compliance with 
the title of the great hero on August 4, 
1919, when this Gladiolus was also 
awarded the highest distinction, viz. : 
First Class Certificate. 

As long as no other precautions have 
been taken, the best thing to distin- 
guish between double and even triple- 
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named novelties will be .to add the 
name of the originator, as has been 
done before. 


J. HEEMSKERK (Holland) 
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REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN ROSE So- 
cIETY, OLD COoLony CLUB, NEW YORK 
City, MARCH, 16, 1921. 


Present—President Pyle, Messrs. Wister, 
Pennock, Peterson, Simpson, Roland, Atkins, 
Boyd, McFarland and Pierson. 

Secretary’s report was read and ordered 
filed. 

Editor reported that first copies of Annuals 
would be ready March 21st, and Handbook 
early in April. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
Benjamin Hammond be constituted Secretary- 
Emeritus and that he be invited to attend all 
meetings of the Executive Committee and of 
the Society. 

Mr. Pennock reported progress on the 
Portland excursion. To have a special train, 
one hundred and twenty-five persons are 
necessary. For less than this number, special 
cars can be had for each unit of twenty-four 
persons. Trip of thirty-five days to cost 
about $700. There will be an opportunity to 
leave the party at Portland and return home 
independently. It was recommended that a 
slip-in for envelopes be printed, giving in- 
formation about this trip, and that this be 
inserted in all mail leaving the Society’s 
Office. 

The following arrangement was decided 
upon for the dissemination of the Van Fleet 


oses : 

“That the American Rose Society arrange 
with the several persons or firms agreeing to 
have distributed to them propagating stock 
or material of one of the new Van Fleet 
Roses in equal quantity for propagating. 

“That opportunity be offered to participate 
in such distribution to members of The 
American Rose Society, who are Rose growers, 
who issue a retail catalogue, who will agree 
to the conditions as to naming, pricing, etc., 
as arranged with the Department of Agri- 
culture; and who’ will further agree to 
propagate from the material assigned, to 
offer prominently in their catalogues the 
resulting plants in two-year form, and to pay 
to The American Rose Society at the end of 
one selling year, as royalty, 25 per cent of 
the retail price as agreed upon, making a 
deposit on account of such royalty of $50, 
as a guarantee of good faith, not less than 
30 days prior to the distribution of such 
propagating material. 

“That the Committee on New Roses arrange 

with the participating persons or firms for 
uniform distribution and offering of such 
Roses.” 
- The appointment of Judges for the Boston 
Show was left to the Committee on Com- 
mercial Cut Flower Interests, Mr. Pierson, 
Chairman. 

The Silver Medal offered by the Garden 
Club of America was accepted with thanks, 
and offered as a sweepstakes for the best 
vase of fifty cut Roses in competitive classes 
at Boston Show. 

Nationai Flower Growers’ Association hav- 
ing indicated its desire tc adopt American 
Rose Society’s standard of judging cut Roses, 
permission was gladly granted them to do so. 

A letter from Federation Nationale des 
Syndicatie Horticoles de France was read, 
and it was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Sec’y write this organizaticn asking 
whether The American Rose Society might 
become affiliated with it. 


Joun C. WISTER, Secretary 
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The American Iris Society 





AY IS A MONTH of action in 
the Iris world, of active garden 
work, of preparation, and ex- 

~ hibitions, of pleasure in the 
beauty of flowers, and I hope, of profit- 
able study of the flowers and plants. 
For this month, since we must take 
our pleasure from the out-of-doors, you 
will find the written words mere notes 
of advice and suggestion. 





EXHIBITION NOTICES 


The fact that the Iris has been made 
the official flower of the city of Rich- 
mond, Va., is certainly a feather in our 
cap, and I regret that the unexpected 
earliness of the season has prevented 
—— announcement of the splendid 

lower Festival planned for April 28, 29, 
and 30, by Mrs. Thomas ban ane 
Pres. of the James River Garden Club, 
and one of our most enthusiastic mem- 


Thanks to the good work of Mr. 
Berry, we were able to offer some 
prizes for special Iris classes in the 
show held by the local Horticultural 
Society of Redlands, California, on 
—_ lst and 2nd. ! imagine that Mr. 

itchell will be making similar plans 
at Oakland, California,—and so the 
good work grows. 

The following notices of exhibitions 
are necessarily ype ee but in every 
case I give you the address of the local 
chairman, and I hope that many of you 
may be able to enter into the delightful 
spirit of friendly competition : 
CoLumBus, OHIO, May 28, 29. Prof. Alfred 

> adgeama Ohio State University, Columbus, 


ANNUAL MEETING, evening of May 28, 
Oldsmobile Display Room, Columbus, Ohio. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., about June 5-10. T. 
A. Kenning, 1815 26th Ave. No., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. C. P. Connell, 2001 Grand 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. Massey, 1040 No. 
53rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 

BELVIDERE, ILL. Mrs. Azro Fellows, 321 No. 
State St., Belvidere, Ill. 

FLusHING, N. Y. (No information) Mrs. John 
W. Paris, The Park Garden Club, Flushing, 
New York. 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C. (No information) B. Y. 
Morrison, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

Boston, Mass. Massachusetts Horticultural 


Prizes Offered by the American Iris Society. 


Exhibition, May 28 and 29. No. 103: Irises— 
Twelve vases, not less than six varieties, 
three prizes,—Ist, $6; 2nd, $4; 3rd, $2. 
Exhibition, June 4 and 5. No. 113: Irises— 
Best display of amy variety arranged for 
effect, for amateurs only. The Hillcrest 
Gardens Silver Vase, to be awarded to the 
exhibitor winning it three times. 
No. 114: Irises—Twenty-four vases, three 
spikes in a vase, not less than twelve va- 
rieties. Open to both amateur and com- 
mercial growers. - - Bronze Medal. 
Prizes Offered by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Farnham Greene. 


No. 115: Irises—Twelve vases, three spikes 
in a vase, not less than six varieties, two 
prizes,—lst, $6.00; 2nd, $3.00. 


Des Mores, Iowa. Mrs. O. E. Brownell, 
1232 39th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 





THE COLUMBUS SHOW 


Professor Hottes and Mrs. Filler have done 
wonders in preparation for the Annual Show 
at Columbus, Ohio, and it should easily sur- 
pass any of last year’s exhibitions. ll 
members and other flower lovers are urged 
to attend. A most interesting and enjoyable 
program has been for each day, 
with talks on Irises by members, and a pil- 
grimage to the Iris planting at the Wing 
Seed Co., Mechanicsburg, Ohio, on the second 
or third day. There are excellent trains on 
both the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Big 
Four from all points, and good accommoda- 
tions at Hotel Winton and Hotel Hartman. 





KANSAS CITY 


The Iris Classes of the Kansas City Ama- 
teur Flower Gardeners’ Association will be 
held under the auspices of the American 
Iris Society. The Society Poster will be used 
and the judging will be according to the 
Society’s rules. Prizes of stock will be 
awarded and the Society’s Bronze Medal. 

The Amateur Flower Gardeners’ Associa- 
tion was organized to encourage flower 
growing in Kansas City and environs by 
holding two shows a year, one covering the 
flowers from early May to mid-June, the 
other coming in middle to late September. 
This Association now numbers about three 
hundred members and has undoubtedly given 
encouragement and information to those in- 
terested in flower raising. Besides holding 
these shows it has compiled a “ Flower Guide ” 
from the actual experience of some thirty of 
its members, listing flowers successfully 
raised by them. Lists of flowers able to 
grow where watering is not possible, also 
flowers for partial shade, are to be found 
with cultural instructions and planting sug- 
gestions to meet as far as possible the 
eccentric weather conditions of the district. 
Most of the garden books, being edited in 
the East or North, lose much of their value 
in regard to dates for planting and blooming 
on account of the very different climatic and 
soil conditions, the clay soil and extraordinary 
range in temperature of this region making 
it impossible to raise many common plants 
of the Eastern garden. The blooming months 
are more in number, and fiowering begins 
earlier and closes sooner, owing to the heat; 
but in the fall it continues much later, so 
that many combinations usual in Eastern 
gardens are not possible at all, as the flowers 
do not come together. 

This will be the Association’s Sixth Spring 
Show and will be held to reach the third 
week of the bearded varieties of Irises as far 
as the extraordinary weather this spring will 
permit. It is not possible to set a date before 
going to press. 

Mrs. MAssEY HOoLMgs, President 





NOTES 


From Miss Yonkers, Supervisor of the 
Louisville, Ky., Schoo! Gardens, comes a note 
concerning an Iris Memorial to Mrs. R. A. 
Robinson. To her friends she was known 
as the “Iris Lady,” and “in Iris time she had 
open house—Iris lovers, friends, teachers, 
school children, all were welcome to see and 
enjoy. When the model garden was started 
at the Albert S. Brandeis School in 1916, it 
was she who contributed the first Irises; 
many sick pupils have been cheered with 


these orchid-like blooms, plants have been 
shared with other schools; and now her 
friends plan this planting at Shawnee Park 
where she may be always present in spirit 
in the Iris garden.” : 


Surely this is a pleasant plan, of in- 
terest to all {ris lovers. 





DISCARDS 


Still Mr. Wister’s list of discards 
brings no discussion. Are you all fear- 
some of this expert? I certainly hope 
not, and here follows another dozen 
for the dump: 

King Humbert, Agnes, Astarte, Blue 
Boy, Conquerer of Europe, Edith, Glory 
of Hillegom, Idion, Laura, Miss Eardley, 
Nokomis, Ossian. 





INSTALLING EXHIBITIONS 


A note from “The Arrangement of 
Flowers im Public Exhibitions,” by 
Thomas Allen, published by The 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
will make a good beginning in the study 
of exhibitians: 

The secret of good installation lies in the 
ability of the person making it to visualize 
the whole effect of his exhibit before it is in- 
stalled. It demands imagination; more than 
that, he whe attempts the installation of a 
great floral exhibition should possess a culti- 
vated taste and be endowed with a highly 
sensitive colar sense. 

The installation of a great floral exhibit is 
so closely identified with the manipulation 
of form and color, it well may be considered 
as a fine art,.a fine art that resembles painting 
in that the exhibitors have at their disposal 
an infinitely varied palette of pure colors. It 
is true that tthe colors are prepared by Dame 
Nature and cannot be changed, but they can 
be arranged iin juxtaposition so as to create 
harmonies or contrasts, and the gamut of 
color combinations is immeasurable. 

Overcrowding of the exhibition 
should be avoided, not only as detrimental 
to the exhibii:s, as such, but also out of con- 
sideration for the comfort of visitors who 
come to study and to enjoy. 





DESCRIPTIONS 


Again comes the time for adding to 
our records, records of time of bloom 
in your locality, length of bloom, height, 
color, and all the rest. The Data Cards 
are available on request, and we need 
the help of every last one of you, how- 
ever few lirises you may possess. We 

lan to issue descriptions of varieties 
Eased not alone on the behavior of a 
plant in one garden, but on the reports 
of membeis in many localities. That 
will surely do much towards the — 
ance of prospective purchasers. Even 
if the Data Cards seem strange and 
complex, ilo your part. To those of 
you who ru:fer to a color chart, the fol- 
lowing swzgestions from Prof. Arny 
will tend t» standardize our results: 

1. Maks» all comparisons of color in 
a north «exposure, shaded from the 
direct rays\of the sun. 2. Gather the 
flowers early before the sun has modi- 
fied the cwlors, and use flowers that 
are only a few hours opened. 
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Our last Bulletin gave you a brief 
informal SYMPOSIUM. The flowering 
season is the time to make your judg- 
ments. Get the habit. ; 

I hope that you will all pardon in 
advance any delays in my correspond- 
ence and any lack of interest in our 
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monthly notes. It is only through the 
kindness of Mr. Wister and Miss 
Sturtevant that I have felt able to con- 
tinue the work that has been so great 
a pleasure. 
R. S. STURTEVANT, 
Secretary 





Notes on Running an Iris Show 


American Iris Society held shows 

in different parts of the country. 

From them a number of lessons 
have been learned which it is well to 
put down in ae in order that full 
notes may be available for all who 
wish to run shows. 

The Committee on Exhibitions, of 
the American Iris Society, should ap- 
point in each locality where shows are 
to be held, a Local Chairman who shall 
have power to appoint a committee 
consisting of certainly not less (than 
five persons, representing, if possible: 
the local horticultural society ; garden 
clubs; the horticultural profession, such 
as florists, nurserymen, and seedsmen; 
the Chamber of Commerce; Civic So- 
cieties, such as the Woman’s Club, Im- 
provement Societies, etc. Co-opera- 
tion should be had from all these 
organizations, and it is best secured by 
having each one of them represented 
on the committee. 

The hall, (of size according to the 
show to be held), should be secured sev- 
eral months in advance, and it should 
have daylight lighting, as artificial 
lighting, no matter how good, changes 
the color of Iris flowers and makes it 
hard to judge them. It should be 
centrally located and easy of access, 
and should have good facilities for 
tables and water. 

The approximate date of the show 
should be decided upon six months in 
advance, in order that all arrangements 
may be made without hurry, schedules 

repared, posters printed, etc. In the 

tern and Central States this date 
will usually fall between May 25th and 
June 10th. Set the exact dates for 
each locality according to the season, 
not more than two or three weeks in 
advance, so that final notices can go 
out to exhibitors. 

The schedules should be made up 
first by the Central Exhibition Com- 
mittee of the American Iris Society and 
then turned over to the local committee 
to amend as conditions may require. 
The American Iris Society will state 
what prizes it can offer, and it will be 
necessary for the local committee to 
obtain prizes from local organizations 
or individuals in addition. 

The local committee must necessarily 
obtain judges, have charge of and pay 
for all posters and advertising. The 
American Iris Society will furnish a 
cut of an Iris flower for posters free 
of charge if application is made three 
months in advance ; all other expenses 
are borne by the local committee un- 
less otherwise planned. 

The show should be advertised in 
the city’s daily papers for at least three 
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days and, if possible, a week in ad- 
vance. Flower stores, seed stores, 
prominent places of business, railroad 
stations, and hotels are good. places for 
the posters. 

At least a month before the show the 
judges should be appointed, and oy 
should if possible be s from a dif- 
ferent locality in ender that there may 
be no feeling whatsoever of favoritism, 
or suspicion that they know whose flow- 
ers are being judged. 

If a | orticultural society co- 
o tes in the show, swch society 

ould furnish the tables, (if not fur- 
nished with the hall), and should supply 
the vases. 

For running the show itself the Local 
Chairman should ot ia Manager 
who should have at least four or five 
assistants. The duties of the Manager 
should be: to see that the hall is ready 
on the day of the show ; to oversee the 
entering of the flowers and the placing 
of them; to arrange for the work of 
the judges and the admission of the 
public. The Manager should not have 
any details to attend to, in order that 
he can attend to all general matters 
which come up. 

His Assistant Manager should have 
charge of the mapping out of the 
tables. For this it is necessary that 
entries should be made from three 
days to a week before the show, sched- 
ules and entry cards having been sent 
to all members of the society in the 
region where the show is held, and to 
all other ms who may exhibit. 
The exhibitor should send in the first 
of these cards in advance and bring the 
other card with the flowers. The As- 
sistant Manager will collect these 
cards and make a map of the tables 
the day before the show and have 
such map ready on the morning of the 
show when the flowers arrive, in order 
that each exhibitor can be told which 
table has been allotted to him. The 
tables should be measured and the 
sizes given on the map ; tables three feet 
by eight feet, are good size for placing 
fifty varieties, one variety to a vase. 
Do not crowd the flowers more than 
that. In mapping the tables each class 
will be kept separate, all entries in 
Class 1 being in one part of the hall. 
Class 2 in another, etc. This should 
be the only work of the Assistant 
Manager, as it is work enough to keep 
one man busy during the time the 
show is being placed. 

A second assistant, who is called The 
Show Secretary, should sit at'a desk at 
the entrance and receive eack exhibitor 
as he comes in, taking from him the 
numbers of the classes in which he is 
exhibiting, as shown on the second 
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card, comparing these with the first 
card and making a memorandum of 
any changes. The Secretary should 
then enter the name ard number of 
the exhibitor in the entry book, giving 
the exhibitor his exhibition number 
and tags together with the memoran- 
dum of changes. The exhibitor should 
then present this memorandum to the 
Assistant Manager, who will show 
him where the flowers are to be placed. 
The Secretary is to have sole custody 
of the entry book during the show. 

It is very difficult to get the flowers 
in place at the time specified. This 
has been noted in the flower shows of 
all societies, and probably some leeway 
must be given, but judging should be- 
gin as nearly as possible at the time 
stated, and at this time no one but the 
judges should be allowed in the room, 
or at least near the place where they 
are judging. The judges will make 
the awards without knowing whose 
exhibits they are judging and enter in 
their book merely, “first prize won by 
No..7, second by No. 3, in Class 13,” 
etc. They will present this book to 
the Secretary, who keeps the entry 
book, and he will write out from it the 
list of awards. The Secretary will 
then place on each exhibit the name 
of the exhibitor and class; and on all 
exhibits receiving awards he will place 
conspicuously the American Iris So- 
ciety card of first prize, second prize, 


etc. 

It will be the duty of the Show Secre- 
tary also to give in writing to the 
Secre the list of prize winners and 
to give this same list to the local pub- 
lic press on the day of the show. 

ing the entire exhibition an 
official of the show should be on duty 
at the desk by the entrance, whether 
or not admission is charged, to answer 
questions concerning the show. It is 
suggested that this work be done by 
the Show Secretary with the assistance 
of others who have been working in 
the show. 

In a large show the Assistant Man- 
ager who has charge of the floor while 
the flowers are being placed, should 
have at least two Messengers to help 
him. It is also important that, (the 
day before if possible), all vases should 
be on the tables and filled with water ; 
it is a detail that consumes much 
time. 

The Judges should have instructions 
from the Exhibition Committee of the 
American Iris Society in regard to the 
rules of judging, and they should have 
no other instructions. Their report 
should stand as given, but if there is 
cause of complaint it should be reported 
at once to the Manager of the show, 
who, if he is unable to adjust the diffi- 
culty, should appeal to the local Com- 
mittee, which in turn may appeal to 
the Secretary of the Society. Judges 
must be chosen very carefully and 
only persons fully competent should be 
allowed to fill such an important posi- 
tion. Therefore it should never be 
necessary to overrule their decisions. 

The Iris show should, if possible, be 
open two days, and early on the second 
morning the Assistant Manager should 
cut off the dead and faded flowers. 
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New exhibits may also be placed for 
exhibition, but not for competition, as 
the judging is done on the first morn- 


ing. 

When the show is over, flowers 
should be removed by the exhibitor, 
or disposed of by the Manager only, or 
on his written order. The Assistant 
Manager sees that the vases are 
emptied and returned to their owners, 
and that the hall is cleared up. Then 
the Manager, with the help of the 
Secretary, notifies the winners, in writ- 
ing, of awards made to them; sends 
them their ribbons and award cards 
properly filled out; procures from the 
Treasurer of the Iris Society, or other 
organizations offering prizes, the prize 
checks, stock, or medals to be distrib- 
uted, and sends them out. 

The Iris Society will not distribute 
the prizes to individuals, but will send 
its prize money, and prize medals, 
award cards, etc., to the Show Man- 
ager, whose duty it shall be to distrib- 
ute them and to get proper receipts for 
them. He shail then make to the 
Secretary of the Iris Society a formal 
report giving all details of the show, 
names of winners, together with press 
clippings and any criticisms or sug- 
gestions. This should be sent before 
the fifth of the next succeeding month, 
if possible, for insertion in the Socie- 
ty’s page of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


JOHN C. WISTER, President 


Handling Irises For Exhibitions 


Our information in regard to the 
cutting, handling, transporting, and 
exhibiting of Irises, is unfortunately 
very far from —s but the follow- 
ing suggestions, based on experience 
in local shows in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and other places, may 
prove of assistance to persons intending 
to exhibit in any of the various shows 
to be held this year under the auspices 
of, or in co-operation with The Ameri- 
can Iris Society. Complete information 
regarding these shows may be secured 
from the Secretary, R. S. Sturtevant, 
Wellesley Farms, (95), Mass. 

Always cut more stalks than you ex- 
pect to use, (if possible take twice as 
many), selecting those on which the 
buds are in different stages of develop- 
ment. Cut late the afternoon before 
the show, and keep in water in a cool, 
dark place until you are ready to pack. 
For short distances, that is, not over 
twenty miles, or not more than one 
hour in time, and for transportation by 
automobile, the stalks may be stood 
upright in a pail of water, with a 
packing of crumpled paper to keep the 
expanded flowers from touching each 
other; and a protection from wind 
should be oapeenenge For longer dis- 
tances, stalks may be packed in ordi- 
nary flower boxes and the best ones 
selected at the show. It is better to 
pack them in tissue paper in shallow 
trays, but neither boxes nor trays per- 
mit the carrying of full-blown flowers, 
and any opening buds should be tied 
with soft wool. 

Miss Sturtevant has handled full- 
blown flowers successfully by the fol- 
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lowing method :—boxes about 8x12x48 
inches are used, with strips of cotton 
cloth run through the sides at various 
distances apart; each stalk is laid in 
separately and the cloth strip is pinned 
on each side of the stalk so that there 
is no chance of slipping ; as only about 
20 to 40 stalks can be put in a box, this 
method is hardly practicable for large 
exhibits, but it is well worth while 
when exhibiting in small classes, as the 
flowers can shown in as perfect 
condition as when first picked. If the 
flowers are expected to remain packed 
for more than four hours, it is advisable 
to place moist cotton, or moss, around 
the cut ends of the stem. 

Boxes should always be carried by 
hand in train or automobile, and never 
sent by mail or express. 

It should be remembered that while 
Irises cut in bud can be easily packed 
and shipped, the flowers invariably 
open smaller and often paler in color, 
and so are not truly representative of 
the variety. There seems to be no 
available data as to a remedy for this, 
or as to the possibilities of cold storage. 
The American Iris Society asks those 
who have had experience in handling 
these fragile flowers, to give to its 
members the benefit of their experience, 
in order that all may know the safest 
methods of packing and transportation, 
and that, in the future, Iris Shows may 
become one of the features of the 
garden year. 

R. S. STURTEVANT, 


Secretary 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Iris Society was held in New York 
City on March 17, 1921. Those present in- 
cluded President Wister, Treasurer Presby, 
Messrs. Farr, Gleason, Hendrickson and 
Norton. Mr. Robert Sturtevant, Secretary, 
was prevented from attending on account of 
illness. In his absence, Dr. H. A. Gieason 
acted as Secretary pro tem. 

The report, read by the President for the 
Secretary, covered in detail the general 
activities of the Society through 1920 and its 
plans for the future. The report showed a 
present membership of 483, including 34 life 
members ; indicated that two bulletins had 
been issued by the Society; and that two 
other bulletins had been sent to its members 
through the courtesy of the American Peony 
Society and the New York Botanical Society. 

It was announced that the annual meeting 
would be held in connection with the Iris 
Exhibition at Columbus, Ohio, about May 
27th, and that small exhibitions would be 
held in Richmond, Va., Takoma Park, D. C., 
Boston, Mass., Belvidere, Ill, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and probably at Minneapolis, Louisville, 
and Nashville. 

The Treasurer reported $900 worth of 
Liberty Bonds in the treasury and a cash 
balance of nearly $800. On motion it was 
decided that after December 31, 1921, the 
bulletins of previous years should not be 
given free to new members, but should be 
sold to members at: 50c. each. 

It was decided to establish a collection of 
lantern slides, an appropriation of not less 
than $50 or more than $100 being voted for 
this purpose. These slides are to be loaned 
to garden clubs and smail similar institutions 
without charge, except for transportation 
and breakage, and will be rented to profes- 
sional lecturers, such arrangements being 
made with the understanding that a slide 
bearing the legend, “Shown through the 
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courtesy of the American Iris Society,” be 
shown upon the screen. 

It was also decided to establish a library 
of books, *.agazine articles and photographs. 

Dr. Gleason reported on the progress of 
the trial aad demonstration garden of Irises 
at the New York Botanical Gardens, indi- 
cating tha: the Botanical Gardens expended 
about $5540 on its construction and that over 
five hundred named varieties were now in- 
cluded, most of them secured through the 
co-operati«in of the Iris Society. The Directors 
expressed the wish that the annual meeting 
in 1922 mi zht be held at Bronx Park at the 
time the tist garden is in bloom. 

It was «lecided to continue the policy of 
offering stock prizes at Iris exhibitions, and 
it was the: consensus of opinion that it might 
be more <iesirable to offer such prizes in 
monetary value, to be selected by the donor 
or winner, rather than any stated varieties, 
as was done last year. 

H. A. GLEASON, 
Acting Secretary 


Important 


The OFFICIAL BALLOT for the election 
of office:s will be found on page XIV, 
and I hope that you will show your in- 
terest amd appreciation of our work by 
voting. We are grateful to Mr. Shaw 
for serving as a Director during our 
first year as a Society ; and it is a satis- 
faction to know that, though —> 
the pressure of personal interests, Mr. 

ior and Mr. Morrison have left 
the official ranks, they are still enthusi- 
astic members, upon whom we can call 
in an emergency. These vacancies 
have given us an opportunity of adding 
to our directorship Mrs. E. P. McKinney 
and Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, the latter 
a member of the Garden Clubs of 
America. 

I am getting rather afraid to mention 
the subject of contributions to the trial 
gardens, it has been done so often (and 
somewhat in vain), but we want Japa- 
nese Irisof every color for the Brooklyn 
Botanic (Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Siberian and Orientalis varieties for 
Mr. Floyd Brallior at Madison, Tenn. 
Both these sections of the Iris family 
are in the utmost confusion as to nomen- 
clature, and I hope all of you will send 
such varieties as you have on hand, 
whether they are mere color variations 
or well-mamed. Come across, friends, 
and help! It is not too late to trans- 
plant them. 

R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 


National Hospital Day 


THE FLOWER GROWER has been asked 
to call the attention of its readers to 
National Hospital Day, which will be 
observed for the first time, May 12, 
1921, that being the 10lst anniversary 
of the birth of Florence Nightingale. 
{n many places the hospitals are to 
arrange special exercises, calculated to 
encourage the community at large to 
become better acquainted with the 
work being done by these institutions. 
Flowers will necessarily be in demand 
for this day, and thus florists and 
flower lovers should be doubly in- 
terested. The esthetic tastes of the 
people are more fully developed by 
these additional days requiring flowers 
which are inaugurated from year to 
year. 
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Editorial Notes 


Members of the Garden Club give 
discouraging reports of the hardy bor- 
ders. Foxgloves, (even well established 
plants), Canterbury Bells, Lupines, and 
nearly all similar species have winter- 
killed. In several cases all of the hun- 
dreds of seedlings set out last fall are 
gone. Delphiniums, Iris, Phlox, and 
a few others of the deeper rooted kinds 
have survived, but a trip to the garden 
is a heart-breaking experience. Some 
cherished hope is sure to be blasted 
with each round of the beds. No 
snow is quite pleasing during the win- 
ter months, but it is not the natural 
condition for Central New York, and 
Nature’s flower children have suffered 
for the want of their winter blanket. 

Today, April 5, Cherry trees are just 
ready to burst into bloom. Would that 
a “Please don’t!” could reach their 
ears. 


Easter morning, March 27, a Robin 
was seen collecting nesting material, 
and later in the day a report came that 
three pairs had been seen building their 
nests. Let’s hope the little ones will 
not get frost-bitten. 

Nearly all of the birds returned in 
March or early April. May is the great 
nesting month. This year, however, 
many broods will probably be hatched 
early in the month. That will give 
time for second and third broods. 





Useful Hints For May 


What isn’t there to be done this 
month! Weeding? Well, yes; perhaps 
not much of that comes on before June. 
Still there is some. Grass has crept in 
around the Iris roots again, especially 
in the hedge of purple German Iris. 
That must be removed. 

‘ Butthis more especially is the month 
of digging, sowing, and bedding out. 
The temptation to begin in April was 
very great. One fairly had to hold on 
to one’s self to keep out of the garden 





and from starting May work in April 
this remarkable season. 

There will be, probably, many early 
attempts. They may succeed, but it is 
almost inviting failure to take too great 
an advantage of unusual weather con- 
ditions. Until about the tenth of this 
month the ground becomes coid during 
the night and retards growth, so that 
seedlings from a later sowing, after the 
ground is warmer, will often overtake 
the early ones and prove better plants 
from having grown more rapidly. Per- 
haps this is especially true in the 
vegetable garden. 

By the tenth, the garden should be 
entirely spaded, raked, and put into 
perfect order for sowing. Certainly by 
the first, radishes, lettuce, carrots, Pop- 
pies, Pansies, and other hardy annuals 
can bein. The smooth early peas and 
onions, both seed and sets, need to be 
started as soon as the ground can be 
prepared. Use one of the pea cultures 
for the peas. 

All legumes are greatly benefited 
by inoculating the seed with the proper 
culture for each special variety. Sweet 
Peas, garden peas, and beans are the 
ones which especially interest the 
gardener. All up-to-date scientific 
methods should be adopted by the in- 
telligent gardener. 

e latter part of the month is 
largely occupied with bedding out or 
setting out. From the twentieth to 
the thirtieth all of this work should be 
done. 

Also, during the latter part, a second 
— of radishes, lettuce, etc., should 

made. 

Setting out Gladioli should be scat- 
tered along during May and June to 
keep up a succession of bloom. 

Likewise, during May and early June, 
perennials for next year’s blossoming 
should be started in the seed beds. 

~ aged should be commenced very 
early. This year it should have been 
done in April. Pyrox is an excellent 
spray, as it is both insecticide and 
fungicide. The first application ought 
to be mide before the leaves appear. 
After that keep at it! From now on to 
frost there is no let up in garden work. 

While you are planting, do not for- 
get to prepare a corner for cut flowers 
especially those to send to the sick or 
aged. A good place for these is in the 
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vegetable garden where ihey can be 
cultivated with the vegetables, and 
where the blossoms can be gathered 
without marring the looks of the 
flower garden. 


LARKSPUR “ DOPE” 


The foilowing recipe has been used 
with good results to prevent blight on 
Delphiniums and Asters: 3 oz. lime, 
1 oz. tobacco, 1 qt. water. Mix the 
dry ingredients with the water. When 
thoroughly mixed, dilute with 11 qts. 
water. Use on the roots and around 
on the soil close to the plants. 


TO PREVENT ROOT APHIS ON ASTERS 


Scattering tobacco dust or stripped 
up leaves or stems in the hole in which 
Aster plants are to be set out has been 
found effective. Get ahead of the pests 
rather than try to exterminate them 
after they are well established. 


WISTARIA 


The Wistaria does not blossom well 
in this locality and thus is not a satis- 
factory vine to plant. If, however, ycu 
already have it or are anxious to risk 
trying it, remember that it needs to be 
fertilized very heavily. 


GLADIOLI 


Six unusually beautiful Gladioli that 
were exhibited at a meeting of the 
Garden Club last summer, by one of 
the members, are Europa, Schwaben, 
Glory of Holland, Evelyn, Crackerjack, 
and Mrs. Frank Pendleton. 


REMEDIES FOR DAMPING OFF 
AND FOR SLUGS 


Sulphur will prevent ‘“‘ damping off,’’ 
which is caused by a fungus growth 
that develops when the soil around 
seedlings is kept too damp. Stirring 
up the’soil will destroy the fungus, but 
it is too severe a method to use around 
tiny baby plants. 

Many seedlings are also devoured 
by slugs, which work during the night, 
when the ground is damp. Dust lime 
around on the ground to keep off the 
pests. 

The consensus of opinion seems to 
be, that the surest way to get rid of 
slugs is to catch them very early in the 
morning while they are still at work. 
Then they can be speared on the point 
of a hat pin or any sharp pointed stiff 
wire. A good way to collect them for 
slaughter is to lay down bits of board, 
under which they will collect, or better 
still, to scatter pieces of carrot, for 
which they have a fondness. Once 
collected they can be brushed into a 
receptacle containing kerosene oil. 


DISINFECTING 


Why not try disinfecting the soil, 
tools, hotbeds, coldframes, and in many 
cases even the seeds or roots planted ? 
Seed potatoes, for instance, should be 
treated with a solution of formalde- 
hyde, 6 pounds to 100 gallons of water, 
which, reduced to lower quantities, is 
a little over an ounce to a gallon of 
water. Sprinkle this solution on the 
soil with a watering can, allowing about 
a gallon to each square foot. To allow 
the formaldehyde gas to accomplish its 
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good work, the ground, after being 
treated, should be covered with matting 
or bags, (old carpet will do), for two 
days and nights. Then uncover and 


hoe up the soil to air it well. Sow in 
about ten days. 

Tools should be washed in a similar 
solution. 

Plant-disease germs must be des- 
troyed as carefuliy as those causing 
disease among animals. The prevent- 
able loss from this source is very great 
among plants, animals and even human 
beings. Not to attempt prevention is 
both foolish and wasteful. 





Garden Craft 


By F. L. WRIGHT 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer)} 

Plant hardy flowers in the narrow 
and starved margin of a crowded 
shrubbery or in the small beds cut out 
of the lawn, which have been used for 
bedding plants, and the effect is poor, 
. because flowering plants should be used 
to hide early flowering ones that have 
finished blooming. But these arrange- 
ments of the fiower beds in a en 
are not, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, unchangeable when once in- 
stituted. 

Three-fourths of the labor in outdoor 
gardens is consumed in keeping up the 
unnatural features, mowing grass, 
trimming the edges of beds and walks, 
and weeding and rolling walks. 

Walks are a necessity and a con- 
venience, but they can never be made 
an ornament, and, therefore, they 
should be kept as curtailed as possible 
and inconspicuous from the windows 
of the house and from all principal 
points of view in the garden. 

In the case of large houses having 
several important frontages, each of 
these may face a different garden 
picture. hile one front looks out on 
an unbroken lawn, another may look 
on an old English garden of flower beds 
without grass turf. In moderate-sized 
gardens, which have only one, or at 
the most two, garden points, the best 
arrangement would be to have flower 
beds close to the house and to plant in 
these, climbers to cover the walls, a 
few tender shrubs which require shelter 
from cutting winds, and a few ever- 
greens and bushes to break and hide 
the bold ae boundary lines of the 
house itself. 

There might also be, close to the 
windows, a few low groups of rockery. 
The reason for this arrangement is 
that the many beautiful flowers which 
require a little sheiter and which blos- 
som at inclement seasons, may be seen, 
when in bloom, from the windows of 
the house. 

On the south side, in sheltered nooks, 
a world of beauty may be produced by 
— Ixias, Sparaxis, Tritonias, and 

bianas. These have flowers of 
almost every imaginable shade of 
coloring. 

The center of the garden should be 
filled with a free, undulating or level 
sweep of lawn not cut up in any way. 
That is the only way in which breadth 
of effect can be given to a garden. 
Important points in gardening are, 
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that the ground should be well du 
ag as well as manured, to 
with, 


and 
gin 


and that the beds should be level... 


Raising or mounding of flower or 
shrubbery beds simply means to every- 
thing planted in them, starvation and 
tual thirst. 

early the whole of the shrubs should 
be deciduous, so that the winter sun- 
shine and health-giving breezes may 
reach the ground among them. Only 
here and there a clump of evergreens 
may be planted. They always prevent 
flowering plants from succeeding if 
planted amongst them. 

Among the shrubs should be planted 
all of those beautiful things which 
nature growsin such situations,—Prim- 
roses by hundreds, Pansies in spots 
where they will be shaded during the 
summer, Anemones of many kinds, 
Ferns, Lilies of the Valley; all hardy 
Lilies should be in partial shade. 

All these things cannot be grown in 
ordinary — without great care 
and trouble, for the simple reason that 
to grow them there is to fight against 
Nature. But give them a place amongst 
trees, and allow the leaves to fall and 
rot amongst the plants; they have 
their natural food and grow with as 
little care as they receive in a state of 
nature. 

The nature which has been so long 
banished from gardens is the allowing 
and encouraging of every plant grown 
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to develop its true character and beauty 
instead of ignoring that beauty, by 
pinching, trimming, and training the 
plants into unnatural shapes, as is usu- 
ally done. 

The art which should find a place in 
gardens is the arranging of plants 
after the manner of Nature’s best 
groups, so that the plants may enhance 
each other’s beauty by contrast of 
form of leaf and flower and habit of 
growth. It is just because that art is 
neglected that beds of hardy. plants 
often have a r effect. 

A multitude of plants, very similar 
in foliage, ‘flower, and habit, are 
planted together, with the result that 
the effect is not much more decorative 
than that of a row of peas or beans. 

A garden is an artificial appendage 
to an artificial object. A flower is not 
a production of unaided nature nor 
can a garden ever be supposed to have 
sprung up spontaneously; therefore 
all that I have said against straight 
walks, etc., is only meant to prove that 
a garden may be too precisely laid out, 
and not to demonstrate that it should 
assume the appearance of a woods or 
a wilderness. 

Circles, squares, ovals, and angles 
are all pleasing figures, and are all 
strictly appropriate to the flower gar- 
den, which is a spot where art and taste 
unite to display to advantage the 
charms of nature. 





Is a Bird a Reptile With Feathers? 


BY MABEL J. C. BOWES 


MAN IS AS HE THINKS, and 

—* is a function of the 

brain. If a bird has a reptile 

brain, it must think largely in 
the terms of a reptile. 

In the sense that clothes make the 
man, feathers make the bird. Hence 
the bird is merely a flying reptile, 
feathered more or less according to 
species. Maz has a little of the reptile 
structure left in him, but a bird has 
little else. Feathers, then, merely con- 
ceal the reptile. ; 

When Robin Redbreast lifts up his 
head and eye out his morning song, 
the brain that guides it is almost iden- 
tical with that of the young alligator, 
which, while it cannot sing, bays and 
roars pretty loudly. Mrs. Robin lays 
an egg, and so does Mrs. Alligator. — 

But seriously, a bird is known by its 
feathers. Indeed, so distinctive is this 
trait, that it does not admit of a 
single exception, for no bird is without 
feathers, and no animal is invested 
with feathers except the birds. And 
so singularly adapted is this covering 
to the aerial habits of most of the bird 
class, that its structure is nearly the 
same in all flying birds, while the only 
aberrant types of feathers are found in 
the ostriches, the kiwis and the _ 
guins, all of which are deprived of the 
power of flight. 

But the feather is not the only char- 
acteristic attribute of the birds, al- 
though it is the only one which at once 
distinguishes them from all other liv- 


ing beings. From the reptiles, the 
feathered tribes differ, among other 
things, in possessing a complete double 
circulation of the blood, whichis warm, 
while the absence of milk glands sep- 
arates them widely from the mammals. 
Thus birds are more nearly related to 
reptiles than to the mammals. 
heir position between the reptiles 
and the mammals, in our linear system, 
does not indicate any intermediate 
position in nature, but is simply due to 
our inability of ex ing direct re- 
lationships on a flat sheet of paper. 
There are features which are diagnos- 
tic, but which are not important; for 
instance, the modification of the jaws 
into a beak, sheathed with horn, and 
destitute of teeth; for not only have 
the turtles and the duck-mole similar 
beaks, but we know now that teeth were 
as common in certain groups of extinct 
birds, as they are in reptiles or mam- 
mals today. Nor is the laying of eggs 
and their hatching an invariable char- 
acteristic of the feathered tribes, for 
we have birds which leave the hatch- 
ing to be done by the heat of decaying 
vegetable matter heaped upon them. 
“Since we may have to fall back upon 
the feathers as the most distinctive 
feature of a bird, a brief comment upon 
their structure and origin, may not be 
out of place. Comparing the scales of 
reptiles, the feathers of birds, and the 
hairs of mammals, the go verdict 
would probably be in favor of re- 
garding the hairs and the feathers as 
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more resembling one another, than 
either of them do the scales, particu- 
larly when we remember the many 
hair-like appendages in birds. Scien- 
tific investigation, however, seemed to 
prove the correctness of quite the op- 
posite view, and the alleged identity of 
scales and feathers has been frequently 
used as a further argument for the close 
relationship between reptiles and birds 
—the scale-like feathers along the edge 
of the penguin’s wing being regarded as 
a structure intermediate in character 
between the two kinds of integument, 
and a proof of their common origin, 
while much stress was laid upon the 
differences between hair and feather. 
The scale-like feathers of the penguin 
are in every respect true feathers, and 
not half-feather and half-scale. 

Perfect feathers were in existence at 
least six millions of years ago. In 
rocks deposited in very ancient epochs 
are found many footprints which were 
supposed to be those of birds, which 
were huge, but-it is more probable 
that they were made by certain three- 
toed reptiles, which, like birds, walked 
or hopped on two feet. Indeed nature 
seems to have made several abortive 
attempts to produce bird-like creatures, 
before she struck the right adjust- 
ment. “Pterodactyls” failed to be- 
come birds, because they depended on a 
broad web of skin, like the wing of a 
bat, thus missing the all-necessary 
feather ideal. “ Dinosaurs” began at 
the wrong end, learning to stand on 
their hind feet, and to hop, but never 
the delights of flight. These off-shoots 
sooner or later were forced to the 


wall. 

But after all, what a meagre record 
we have of the untold myriads of gen- 
erations of birds which have succeeded 
each other through ages past! It is to 
be hoped that many more fossils may 
be discovered, for the hints given us 
in the anatomy of birds, and the 
glim of past history which flash 
out from the development of the chick 
within the egg—all this evidence is be- 
coming ever more clouded and illegible. 

Having learned that birds are de- 
scended from a reptile-like ancestor, it 
is interesting to search among living 
reptiles for the one which most resem- 
bles birds, and we have no choice but 
to accept the alligator—cold-blooded, 
scaly—bound to the earth though he 
is. But we must guard against the 
notion that birds are from 
any group of living reptiles; which is 
as fallacious an idea, as that we Ameri- 
cans trace our direct descent from the 
Chinese, or that mankind is descended 
from the Chimpanzee or Gorilla. The 
tree of evolution of reptiles may be 
compared to a growth where several 
great trunks spring from the ground 
close together, towering up separately, 
but equally high; the top-most twigs 
of which are represented by the living 
species of serpents, turtles, lizards, and 
crocodiles, a. A very dif- 
ferent arboreal structure is presented 

in the | tree of the class of 
birds. Here, from a short trunk, we 
have many radiating branches, widely 
spreading, and with thickly massed 
twigs, confusedly intermingled; so 
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slight are the divergences between ad- 
joining groups, and so equally do al- 
most all share between them various 
reptilian characteristics. 

t is not necessary to concern our- 
selves now with the processes of evolu- 
tion, especially as scientists are still in 
doubt, as to the exact methods. Suf- 
fice it to say that the earliest known 
about birds is, they were furnished 
with blunt skinny bill of moderate size, 
teeth which would enable them to feed 
upon berries and fruits, or more prob- 
ably upon a diet of lizards and insects. 
Its wings were weak, hinting that it 
wasa flutterer, rather than a true flyer, 
perhaps only scaling like a flying squir- 
rel from the summit of one tree, to the 
base of the next. The three fingers on 
each wing would allow it to climb 
easily, to pry into crevices for insects, 
or to draw a berry-laden branch close 
to its bill. Doubtless it frequently 
walked or ran on all fours, the more 
probably from its weak-loined condi- 
tion, the bones of the thigh not being 
fused together as in modern birds. 
The tail was a long pointed affair, like 
that of a lizard, and was fringed with 
large feathers, a pair. growing from 
each of the twenty joints. The wings 
were not large, and instead of the 
fingers being concealed by feathers, 
there were three entirely free digits, 
each armed withaclaw, in front of each 
wing. The feet and legs were much 
like those of an ordinary crow, and 
the whole bird not much bigger than a 
crow. The brain was small but showed 
that it belonged to a quickwitted bird. 
Its song (or croak) and eggs, must be 
left to the imagination. any quaint, 
giant-sized hirds are recorded in the 
annals of fossils—many of them wing- 
less with massive feet and legs. 

Reptiles have always existed in one 
form or anothe1, and probably always 
will exist. Whatever change has taken 
place in the structure and appearance 
of animals during the ages, has been 
due to food conditions. There is 
nothing else that so induces change as 
hunger, even in modern political life. 
As the flying reptiles largely went into 
the air for larger and better food 
areas, their blood heated, and feathers 
rapidly evolved from scales, because 
of friction from the air in flight. 
Other reptiles still endure, whose fore- 
fathers were either companions of the 
early ——— or closely followed 
them. The turtle, the crocodile, the 
lizard, the serpent, etc., are still doing 
duty at theold stands, and some of them 
catch birds when they alight today, 
just as they did flying reptiles, some 
millions of years ago, when they came 
down to earth. The wise turtles, croc- 
odiles, lizards and serpents see no need 
for much change in their own struc- 
ture. They go right on eating every 
other living creature which has im- 
proved its conditions by specialization, 
content so long as the flesh remains 
juicy and satisfying. 

There is nothing exciting about 
flight. It has always been a simple 
procedure with any animal that 
wanted it. Insects perfected it 25 mil- 
lion or more years ago—just as soon 

as the trilobite, one of the first of ani- 
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mals—could get used to life out of 
water, change his segments and ap- 
pendages, and mount on wings. His 
lineal descendants, the dragon flies, 
still have to be born from eggs in water, 
and the young remain there four years 
before springing upwards on wings 
toward the sun to dry. The flying 
fish gathers speed in the water, rises 
to the surface, expands his breast fins 
above his back in form of a parachute, 
and gracefully flies. The frog expands 
the webs of his hind feet and sails out 
of trees, then climbs up and does it 
all over again. Maybe some day, he 
will “tumble” to the fact that he can 
expand the webs of his fore feet, and 
vault upwards. The lizard does the 
same thing by stretching out the skin 
on his ribs. The bat flies as well as 
almost any bird. Some of the ancient 
flying reptiles alighted on their feet 
exactly as our modern birds do. 

Why the great winged animals 
perished from the face of the earth, 
was because of the drying up of the 
waters in many places, and their stu- 
pidity in not knowing enough to mi- 
grate by wing to new regions. Pos- 
sibly the majority of them were water 
reptiles, from which our water birds 
may have risen. The penguin, for in- 
stance, which flies only under water, 
is but a slightly modified “Pterodactyl.”’ 
This ‘“Pterodactyl” also used its wings 
for under-water locomotion. 

The evolution which has gone on 
since these epochs of old, bringing into 
being the wonderfully varied forms of 
penguin, ostrich, albatross, peacock, 
and humming bird, may be summed 
up in two words, which it is well to 
know and remember—“Adaptive Radi- 
ation.” This is the spreading out, or 
radiating of bird-forms descended from 
the ancient stem, into all parts of the 
earth, each coming into contact with 
a particular environment, to adjust 
itself to which, its various organs and 
parts exercise different functions, until 
the friction of the “struggle for exist- 
ence” has molded each to its particular 
niche. If its lines lie in happy places, 
its race is established, and it pursues 
and flees, it fights and plays, it sings 
with joy, or pants with fear, and evolu- 
tion marks another success in its in- 
exorable movement onward and up- 
ward. A new species is born! 

Earth has few secrets from the birds. 
With wings and legs there is hardly a 
spot to which they cannot and, indeed, 
have not penetrated. Some find food 
and contentment in the desolate wastes 
of the far North; others spend almost 
all of their life on or above the sea, 
far from land; thousands revel in the 
luxuriance of reeking tropical jungles ; 
a lesser number are as perfectly suited 
to the blazing dust of the desert ; and 
there are birds which burrow deep into 
the very earth itself. Day and night, 
heat and cold, water, earth and air, 
have all been conquered by the thirteen 
or fourteen thousand species of birds 
which share the world with us at the 
present day. 

These brethren of ours, whose clans 
have so bravely conquered the dangers 
of millions of years, and at- last have 
(Concluded on page 102) 
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THE DAHLIA 








A Fortune Lost, a Lesson 
Learned in Dahlias 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


It was before the war, the year 1914, 
that I received a large packet of Dahlia 
seed from Wilhelm Pfitzer, Germany, 
which turned out such a wonderful lot 
that the seedlings were the admiration 
of all visitors who saw them. The 
seed was sown in boxes, and about 
fifty plants were the result. They were 
transplanted first into pots, and about 
May 1 into the garden. They were a 
strong, vigorous lot; about September 
10 some of them were over five feet 
high, and two weeks later they started 
blooming. The vigor of those plants, 
the size and color of their flowers were 
wonderful, and among them were some 
that beat all the high-priced varieties 
that I bought afterwards from the 
most reliable growers in this country. 
They were of all colors, and several 
plants were six feet high with immense 
flowers. 

I stored the tubers in a cool cellar, 
each one in a separate box, and planted 
them the following spring; but it being 
avery dry year, they did not show so 
well as the previous season. 

Being very busy in digging time, I 
stored the tubers temporarily under a 
shed open on- the south side. They 
were all in separate boxes, which were 
well covered with sheets, and I thought 
they were sufficiently protected against 
the frosts of the season. This was 
about November 2. 

Some two days later a cold northwest 
storm set in; depending on the records 
of the past, I thought it would not get 
very cold, but I was mistaken. Next 
morning it was twenty degrees above 
zero, the coldest November 4 on record 
for Southern Illinois. Inspecting the 
tubers next morning, I thought they 
were not hurt; but two days later, 
taking them out to store in the cellar, 
I found they were all frozen excepting 
two yellow varieties. One of these is 
the large single yellow which I am 
offering to the trade this season. A 
; many new kinds have been intro- 

uced the last five years at prices 
ranging from one to five dollars each, 
which are not equal to those I lost that 
cold night. A fortune was lost. 

The was learned last year. 

The Dahlia tubers were planted in a 
field in which had been some grass- 
hoppers the — before. .As no crops 
of any kind had been damaged in 
previous years by hoppers in St. Clair 
Co., Ill., I did not think they would 
appear in large numbers the following 
season. But I was mistaken; they 
came in myriads, destroying all kinds 
of crops, and the Dahlias were defoli- 
ated. Some of them had no leaves 
left; these were ruined; but to my 

ood fortune, on most of them the 

eaves were devoured only down to one 
foot from the ground. 

September 10 heavy rains set in, and 
my Dahlias started to grow so vigor- 


ously that by October 1 they were four 
feet high, full of buds, and produced 
such acrop of flowers as I never had 
seen before. The plants were covered 
with flowers from that date up to 
October 28, when they were destroyed 
by frost. I cut thousands of them, 
with stems from twelve to twenty 
inches long. The lesson learned is: 
= back your Dahlias and you will 
ave abundance of flowers. 


HENRY C. ECKERT 


To Grow Bigger and Better Dahlias 


By J. A. WA:aBURN, (Portland, ONT.) 
(In The Canadian Horticulturist) 


Despite the Dahlia’s great popularity, there 
are many who fail to grow it with uniform 
success. This is primarily due to location 
and failure to adapt culture to existing con- 
ditions. Many others, however, have not 
had a failure in years. 

A situation in close proximity to a con- 
siderable body of water, where the subsoil is 
loose and free, well drained and deriving 
moisture from below is ideal, unless exposed 
to too severe winds, against which not even 
the greatest care in staking will suffice. 
From the writer’s experience the kind of soil 
or natural richness of the earth has abso- 
lutely no bearing on results. 

A free sandy soil is naturally preferable 
from the viewpoint of manual labor, but 
with additional care and more frequent 
thorough cultivation, as fine exhibition blooms 
may be grown from clay, no matter how 
impoverished, as from the former. 

In situations more distant from water, 
deep working up, previous to planting, and 
gooc drainage is necessary. The writer has 
excavated a trench to the depth of four feet 
and put in a foot or more of coarse coal 
ashes or cinders, then replaced the earth, 
and obtained from such the most satisfactory 
results. Partial shade under such conditions 
is much preferable to full sun exposure. 
Ground that is naturally too rich, or heavy 
fertilization at the wrong time, is not bene- 
ficial, as it develops excessive foliage rather 
than the flowering propensities of the plant. 


PLANTING AND GROWING CARE 


Size of tuber is of no significance what- 
ever. One an inch long is just as good as 
one of six inches--one strong eye is all that 
is necessary. In planting outside, which 
should be done in late May or in June, 
according to locality, place the tuber on its 
side (not end up) ata depth of six inches, 
pack soil firmly around it, and cover two or 
three inches deep, gradually filling in as the 
sprout comes along. 

If several sprouts appear, allow only one 
strong growth to remain. If one desires to 
increase the number of plants, the earth may 
be carefully taken from over the growing 
tuber and the extra sprouts may be removed 
with a small portion of the tuber by the use 
of a sharp knife blade. These cuttings should 
be planted in a small pot i sandy soil, and 
kept shaded and well watered until such 
time as new growth is noticeable, when they 
may be set out in the desired position, and 
should give you good bloom and good tuber 
formation. 


FERTILIZING AND WATERING 


A spacing of from three to four feet be- 
tween plants gives the most satisfactory 
results. When the plants have grown toa 
height of about twelve inches, and bud 
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formation commences to show, a good 
mulching of old, well-rotted manure should 
be applied to the surface all around the plant 


-. and extending outward from the plant at 


least one foot. Such mulching should be 
three or four inches in depth, and may be 
covered with leaves or lawn cuttings to make 
more sightly. 

Liquid manure given, say once a week, 
through this mulching, will now develop bud 
and bloom, but not too much foliage. Too 
frequent watering is most undesirable. 
Rather give plants a thorough deluge that 
will surely reach the depths every ten days, 
as conditions may warrant. 

Many plants require thinning out of foliage, 
but as to this, the personal judgment of the 
grower only can apply. Disbudding should 
be systematically followed. Remove the 
side buds on each shoot and leave the center 
one for development. This invariably gives 
you better blooms, better stem, induces fresh 
flowering growth, and ultimately gives you a 
greater showing of good blooms than you 
would have otherwise had. 


SPRAYING 


Spray regularly as soon as plant is six 
inches high. Don’t wait for aphis and other 
insect pests to become established. ‘Safety 
first” is a splendid principle on which to 
work. Where the tarnished plant bug or 
some other such enemy stings or blights your 
buds, about the only effective remedy is 
cutting well back. No spray or insecticide 
seems effective. 

An application of nitrate of soda, given 
either with liquid manure or deposited under 
the mulching at a distance of six inches from 
the plant stems, will stimulate fresh, quick 
growth, and will soon give you what was 
apparently lost through the cutting back. 
Where plants are sunburnt or scorched, this 
treatment may also be followed with bene- 
ficial results. 


GROWING EXHIBITION BLOOM 


The growing of exhibition bloom is easily 
within the reach of all. Even those who 
have no garden room that they may utilize, 
may in ten, twelve or fourteen-inch pots, 
confectioner’s pails or tubs, or even boxes, 
grow bloom that will delight the heart and 
eye of a connoisseur. As fine specimens as 
the writer has ever seen growing on an ex- 
hibition table were grown under just such 
conditions. 


GROWING DAHLIAS IN BOXES 


An ordinary grocer’s box, eighteen inches 
deep, which can be moved around to shelters 
as protection against high winds or too much 
sun exposure, will give most satisfying results. 
When using tubs, pails or boxes, a complete 
covering inside and outside of creosote or 
green shingle stain will not only give you an 
improved appearance, but lengthens the life 
of your receptacle almost indefinitely. In 
the event of using pails or tubs, be sure to 
have ample drainage holes bored in the 
bottom. Partially fill your container with 
leaves or leaf mould, put in a small quantity 
of charcoal, and then complete with good 
free soil. Leave room at the top for a two 
or three-inch mulching, such as heretofore 
described. 

There is only one difference in treatment 
as compared with other armnuals, viz., con- 
tinuous watering is essential. The Dahlia 
has comparatively few troubles or insect 
enemies, and if given reasonable care and 
attention, will give the grower a wealth of 
bloom from mid-July to mid-October. 

If any have not had the rewards of success 
in the past—TRY AGAIN. Eventual success 
is well worth all your efforts. 


The pruning of Dahlias seems one 
of the requisites necessary for success. 
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The. American Rose Annual, 1921.—192 pp. 
Illustrated. Ed. by J. Horace McFarland, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The present volume of The American Rose 
Society’s Annual might seem to leave nothing 
so good possible for the future, but we 
thought the same a year ago and two years. 
Its sustained interest and variety demonstrate 
the inspirational power of the Rose. 

The work presents correspondence and 
special articles from England, Germany, Italy, 
Australia, and France, while different sec- 
tions of the United States are well covered. 
There are interesting general articles on 
“Roses in Antiquity,” “Rosifying American 
Highways,” and on greenhouse and commer- 
cial phases, besides good cultural notes for 
outdoors, and a wealth of information in 
briefer notes, lists, and indexes. _ 

It is impossible here to do justice to the 
workers and writers represented in this com- 
prehensive book. We must, however, speak 
more particularly of Dr. Van Fleet, whose 
great undertakings at the Bell Experiment 
Plot have been yielding such wonderful 
results for several years, with the certainty 
of more to follow. The important action 
taken with a view to distributing throughout 
the country some of his established successes, 
is given in the Secretary’s report of the 
Executive Committee’s Meeting of March 
16, 1921. It may be found on page 92 of 
this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

In his own words, pages 25-31, Dr. Van 
Fleet s object is given. He would produce 
hybrids, “possessed of hardiness, disease- 
resistance, and good garden appearance... . 
Elegance, profusion and continuity of bloom 
are of highest importance. ..... There are 
already too many weak varieties that produce 
a few exquisite blooms under exceptional 
conditions of culture, but new varieties that 
do not require incessant coddling are needed 
for American gardens.” 

Dr. Van Fleet has sought hardy forms for 
a foundation, especially Rugosa, Spinosissima 
Altaica, Hugonis, and Moyesii. Continuing 
the notes he has contributed to the five pre- 
ceding volumes of the Annual, he speaks 
most hopefully about crosses of Willmottiae 
with deep red Rugosa. They have bright 
flowers, are smaller and more graceful than 
Rugosa, and are adapted to borders and rock 

Interesting, and abundant bloomers, 
are hybrids of Hugonis with Altaica and with 
white Rugosa, the former having single 
flowers, white to yellow, with “clean and 
persistent foliage;” the latter larger flow- 
ers—some double—varying in shade from 
white to blush-pink or salmon, and the plants 
making heavy clumps. Rosa Moyesii, an 
intense red-flowered species from North 
China, gives good ted blossoms enlivened by 
bright yellow stamens, and its crosses with 
Cinnamomea are particularly fine. 

While the public is to hear more of these 
productions very shortly, it must exercise 
patience, because, even with the special ef- 
forts to be made by the Society, it will take 
several years to distribute them in any great 
numbers. 

A.C. N. 


The Peony : A Flower for the Farmer.—A. C. 
Beal. Bulletin of the Cornell State College 
of Agriculturé, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Prof. Beal’s work appears in the “Cornell 
Reading Course for the Farm.” Much in- 
formation is given, accompanied by nineteen 
good illustrations. 

The author tells us that the Peony is per- 
fectly hardy wherever apples can be grown— 
even farther. Although highly adaptive, it 





does best in heavy soils of a retentive 
character. 
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When first-class blooms are required, the 
plants should be set at least three and a half 
or four feet apart. Weak liquid cow manure 
should be given once or twice a week until 
the flowers appear. The grower is cautioned 
to go lightly and slowly with commercial 
fertilizers until the requirements of any 
particular soil become fully manifest. 

Cold storage of the blooms is of commercial 
advantage, and it also improves their quality. 

People are urged to cultivate a greater 
number of the well-tested sorts, of which 
carefully detailed lists are given, followed by 
full descriptions of the most important. 

There are too many varieties, already, and 
the author discourages indiscriminate seed- 
sowing. Present efforts are chiefly for the 
development of varieties with good yellow 
flowers; it would also be worth while to 
cross fenuifolia with other kinds to get earlier 
double varieties of different colors. Another 
good line of endeavor would be to obtain in 
each variety a greater combination of desir- 
able qualities, such as the keeping-power of 
Queen Victoria with the flower-form of Felix 
Crousse. 

A.C. N. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Horticultural Society, 1921. 


The work under consideration contains 
eighty pages, a fine cover, and numerous 
illustrations, of which four are in color. A 

part of the expense has been met by 
high-class advertising, which itself conveys 
valuable information. 

The formal report evidences the varied 
character of the Society’s activities, among 
which are: a short course of May lectures, 
with separate sessions for adults and children ; 
the establishment of trial gardens, in which 
about 250 varieties of Iris already have 
been planted; exhibits of Gladioli sent to 
Canadian and American shows; supervision 
of tree-trimming, taken over from the electric 
company; landscaping of a railroad station’s 
surroundings; lantern slides obtained for a 
lecture given by the Society’s president 
throughout Ontario; free transportation of 
visitors to points of horticultural interest; a 
campaign conducted against unsightly adver- 
tising; “three hundred thousand envelopes, 
depicting the beautification of parks, railway 
surroundings, boulevards, and educational in- 
stitutions -- - sold tomerchants and manufac- 
turers, proving of immense value as an 
advertising feature.” 

More detailed information about much of 
the work is given in subsequent pages, such 
as premiums offered, directions for cultivation, 
and so on. 

A.C. N. 


Growing and Planting Hardwood Seedlings on 
the Farm.—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
30 pp. Illustrated. 


The work named appears as Farmers’ Bul- 
letin, 1123; it has been compiled by C. R. 
Tillotson, of the Forestry Dept., and may be 
had for the asking. Hardwoods are classified 
according to their uses, growth, methods of 
storage, and soon. The sources of planting 
stock are listed, and directions given for 
sowing, setting, and cultivating. Finally 
there are the addresses of national and state 
officials to whom inquirers may write for 
any further information desired. 

A. C. N. 


The Vegetable Garden.—Illustrated. New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


This good manual is distributed as “Cornell 
Junior Extension Bulletin, Number 4.” Any 
beginner would find its twenty-odd pages full 
of clear instruction as to fundamentals. Pians 
are given for small gardens, and the reader is 
cautioned about elementary matters that 
more pretentious works might omit. 
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Growing Annual Fiowering Plants. Farmers’ 
Bulletin, 1171.—84 pp. Illustrated. U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Everybody who plans to raise annuals 
should send for this publication. After pre- 
liminary remarks on the uses of flowering 
plants, preparation of soil, watering, trans- 
planting, hotbeds and coldframes, the avoid- 
ance of bad color combinations, the work 
treats the annuals alphabetically within a 
classification by height. 

While the bulletin makes no pretense of 
being an art work, its illustrations on nearly 
every page are exceedingly effective. They 
bring out not so much a perfect specimen of 
each flower, as the characteristic growth or 
skilful grouping. Those of Scarlet Sage, 
China Asters, Summer Chrysanthemum are 
in point. The vase arrangements, likewise, 
show avoidance of crowding, and emphasize 
the types of stem and leaf. Perhaps we are 
learning from the Japanese in this respect. 

The work closes with a good index of 
about 175 of the principal annuals grown in 
this country, along with a tabulation of 
height, use, color of blossom and foliage, 
placing in sun or shade, and degree of hardi- 


ness. 
A. C.N. 


Garden Irises Past and Present.—Bulletin 2, 
American Iris Society. 45 pp. Ed. by 
R. S. Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


The American Iris Society continues its 
good work of building up an Iris literature. 
In this issue of its Bulletin, besides the con- 
tributions of prominent American workers, 
there are others of great value from Holland, 
England, France, and Australia. 

Secretary Sturtevant has a short, timely 
article on “What We Value in a Variety.” 
In this he works out a score card that ought 
to be considered very seriously for general 
adoption. 

To further the discarding of poor sorts, 
and a concentration upon the better ones, a 
perforated sheet is included, that contains a 
list of the kinds that have been under dis- 
cussion. Members are invited to mark them 
for four grades of value. Some of the results 
of this symposium are appearing already in 
the Iris Department of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

The historical and descriptive matter oc- 
cupying most of the publication, not only 
possesses scientific value, but it also contains 
anecdotes and personal touches that make 
pleasant reading. 

A. C. N. 








The Indiana Audubon Bulletin.—24 pp. Illus- 
trated. Published by The Indiana Audubon 
Society, Frank C. Evans, Sec., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 


On page fifteer: of the Bulletin appears a 
pathetic letter by the Society’s President- 
Emeritus, William Watson Woollen, whose 
recent passing we have noted on another 
page. In announcing the definite abandon- 
ment of his labor of love for birds, he reveals 
‘what that has meant to him. 

The various articles of the Bulletin give 
other evidence of how deeply rooted is the 
sentiment for birds. One cannot read with- 
out experiencing it. The methods by which 
the interest of school children is being enlisted 
merit the attention of those who anywhere 
are engaged in this noble work. 

A. C. N. 


R. M. Champe writes from St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., under date of April 12th, 
that Prince of Wales planted January 
17th bloomed on March 25th. These 
were bulbs dug October 15th, 1920, at 
Mr. Champe’s place at Walled Lake, 
Mich. He sends photograph to prove 
his statement. 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Insect Troubles on Gladioli— 


Failure with Asters 
To THE EpIror :— 


I here and the readers of THE FLOWER 


notty questions to answer. I'll be 


a open on any spike. 
show color were attacked, » ant 
petals were 

Soon 7 and through, "sho brown or 
pale point, causing es . Was 
the trouble thrips ee to rainy and cloudy weather ? 
The trouble surely was a Sore disappointment to me. 
Who can offer a remedy:? fe 

Here is still a harder blem, it seems to me. A 

most utifu 


success, saying I did not ha’ 
on the place. ‘At least I was. much 
all the books and information 
1920 a phenomenal Aster success. as 
done in getting ready for the Aster year and, i q 
ns to make it a great success, and to my 
great disappo ppointment and chagrin, I made an almost 
fotal failure of it. I cannot now see how I could have 
done differently. Sp Roquers Suns can ensue Be 
question,—From whence comes Aster stem rot, and 
what is the cure? 
Here is the history of my Aster case for the year 


Bought the best of seed from the two ieading Ast 
seed See, an wanes | all kinds, forty 
and Pride of the Market to  iate B 





A 





come 

A number of volunteer Aox plants came u) = 
Gladiolus patch, where I had had Asters so 
the year before, and not one of these volunteer as 
of my own seed in the old Aster was dis- 
eased. So, whocan solve 7 problem 

I saved some Aster seed here apditiase where the 
plants were not attacked. Will it be wise to sow this 

seed from a field so much diseased 
or S. L. (Ohio) 


Lilium-Candidum 


ym Ay » R. Andrews, page 152, Sept. 1920, 
FLOWER GRO 

The sade ot of Lilium Candidum, which may 
be obtained from almost any of the various 
reliable dealers in bulbs for fall planting, 
should be put out in August or early in 
September in a deeply dug, well drained bed 
of good garden soil. Plant the bulbs about 
eight inches deep directly upon a layer of 
sharp sand and cover with soil. The bed 
should be covered with a mulch to protect 
the bulbs from the effects of alternate 
freezing and thawing. 

Candidum bulbs are perfectly hardy, quite 
drought-resistant and easy to grow. They 
resent frequent disturbing or transplanting. 
A bed once established will last for years. 

See also “The Lovely Madonna Lily”, page 
129 of the August, 1920, FLOWER GROWER. 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


Questions On Growing Gladioli 


To THE Eprror :— 


Will re v= reply to the following questions 
tre Bistanc columns of THE FLOWER GROWER ?— 
i. Distance apart to plant Gladiolus bulbs, also 


os 
How to prevent crooked stalks ? 
3. Is frequent cultivation, (hoeing), beneficial ? 
4. Is it best to remove old dried roots and tops 
before planting ? 
Mrs. F. P. P. 


Answer—There are two general ways of 
planting Gladiolus corms. Some plant in a 
single row and from three to six inches apart 
in the row. This may be called garden 
culture, and it is rather wasteful of space. 
Commercial growers, also, mostly use the 
single row system of planting, and they 
place the rows far enough apart so that a 
horse cultivator can be used. For ordinary 
garden culture, flat-bottomed trenches, six 
to eight inches wide, are often employed, 
accommodating two rows of Gladioli. This 
economizes space, and if the ground is in 
rich condition good results may be obtained. 
Generally speaking, the single row method 
is used, however, as it is more simple, and is, 
in general, the same way that other hoed 
crops are planted. 

If the soil is sandy, five to six inches deep 
for first size corms is about right, but if clay 
or heavy soil, four to five inches is deep 
enough. Smaller sizes are planted to a 
depth in proportion, not more than two inches 
for bulblets and very small corms in a heavy 
soil, and two and a half to three inches in a 
light sandy soil. 

Crooked stems in Gladioli are the result of 
inherent weakness. Some varieties never 
crook and others almost always crook. Prac- 
tically speaking, nothing can be done to 
prevent this trouble, which is much more 
prevalent during warm and humid weather. 

Frequent cultivation is surely beneficial. 
Not only does it form a dust mulch in dry 
weather to prevent excessive evaporation, 
but stirring of the soil aids chemical action, 
which is necessary to plant growth. While 
the old-fashioned hand hoe was formerly 
used for cultivation, it is not supposed that 
one with a garden of much size will now use 
anything but the improved wheel hoe. This 
tool, with tooth attachment, and having a 
large wheel, runs easily, and is so perfectly 
balanced that it is almost a pleasure to 
operate one. 

Gladiolus tops should be cut from the bulb 
when dug in the fall. This is best done, 
close to the bulb, by the use of pruning 
shears. After curing for four to six weeks 
under warm and dry conditions, if a 
the old corm and the roots should be pulled 
off. This is known as the cleaning process ; 
it leaves the new corm in marketable con- 
dition, and at the same time makes and 
leaves it in best condition for handling and 
shipping. It is hardly practicable to leave 
the old corm and the roots on when planting. 


MADISON COOPER 








Identifying Gladioli 

To THE EprrTor :— 

How can one find out the names of Gladioli that 
have been mixed in digging ? Mrs. W. A.E. 

Answer—I will state what I do. Having 
many and some quite valuable varieties, and 
being very much concerned to keep each 
perfectly intact, I take no chances whatever. 
Any doubtful bulb is put aside at once and 
marked as doubtful. If its probable name 
can be determined this is noted. That bulb 
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is then planted separately and marked ac- 
cordingly. When it blooms it reveals its 
identity. Any bulb that in any way looks 


-strange at digging time, even if in the row 


of a known variety, is treated in the same 
way. It and its cormels are labeled separately 
and planted by themselves, till it shows its 
face and thus exposes its name. Sometimes 
a nice plump bulb is found on the ground 
after digging. It goes into a separate recep- 
tacle with others whose names are thus lost. 
These are planted by themselves and every 
one whose identity becomes certain is banded 
at once and labeled at blooming time. Those 
that remain in doubt are ruthlessly discarded, 
for with valuable varieties one must run no 
chances. 

In this matter there are helps, such as 
color of flesh, sometimes the shape, and al- 
most always the characteristics of the at- 
tached cormels. A rogue can thus be spotted 
at digging time, if one digs carefully and 
keeps close watch. In trying to discover the 
names of such odd bulbs a great help is in 
the time of blooming. Each variety blooms 
at a certain time if planted at about the same 
time. In studying an odd bulb at blooming 
time note also the foliage, height, shape and 
style of plant, as well as the flower. Many 
valuable sorts can thus be recovered. Where 
these measures fail, sacrifice the unknown 
quantity, which means throw or give it away. 

R. C. H. LENsKI 





Cleaning Gladiolus Corms 
Before Planting 


To THE Eprror :— 
I wish you would kindl —— ay aeeher it is 
necessary to remove Goes! oO ried corm and 


root cluster from oe = corm before 
lanting, if no cormels to cote saved make it necessary. 
he new rootlets seem to run out so naturally around 
the old portion that I wonder if time cannot be saved. 


W. G. N. 


Answer-——It is really not absolutely neces- 
sary to remove the old corm and the roots 
from the bottom of the new corm before 
planting, but this is done as a matter of 
putting them into marketable shape as well 
as making them easy to plant. In fact, with 
the old corm and the roots on, it would be 
almost out of the question to plant the corms 
in an upright and regular position with any 
certainty. Besides, if there is any disease 
present the old corm and roots would have a 
tendency to harbor it and make the new 
corm much more subject to disease than if 
it were planted by itself in a clean condition. 

The “cleaning” of Gladiolus corms ic 
quickly done during the winter period when 
other work is comparatively slack ; therefore, 
it is usually found expedient to remove the 
old corm and old roots. 





Preparing Ground for 


Growing Gladioli 
To THE Epiror :— 


I want to tell you how I am treating the ground I 
expect to it my Gladioli on next season and ask 


yor opinion about some in connection there- 


I have grown Clover on it this eqasen and aod tite fall I 


h to plow it under. Next harrow 
woll and vestew eplow it, after which shall px sonly lime. 
Then I vill harrow well, 


rows, 
bone meal, and this covered lightly with soil; then 
finish with a sowing of un ed wood ashes. 

Wish you would criticise this treatment. Is lime of 
much benefit in growing Glads? Please answer in 
THE FLOWER GROWER. —— 


Answer—Surely there is no better pre- 
liminary for growing Gladioli than a clover 
sod. The finest crop of bulbs we ever saw 
was grown on clover sod. Your suggestion 
to plow in the fall and replow in the spring, 
then lime and harrow, and then use manure 
from hot-beds, seems ideal, but we are 
wondering if bone meal is necessary with all 
the other care you have taken. 
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sparingly, about 20 pounds to a space 100x2 
or 3 feet, or 200 to 300 squ 
means a very light application. 
to use this quantity every year than a larger 
quantity at one time. ; as 
Lime is a benefit in growing Gladioli, 
possibly because it has a chemical action on 
the manures and decaying vegetation in the 
soil. It purifies, prevents fermentation, and 
also releases plant food. You should use 
ground limestone in preference to any other 
form of lime as this can be used liberally ‘at 
the rate of a ton or more to the acre) with- 
out danger. 
MADISON COOPER 


Rooting Violet Cuttings 

To THE EprTor : 

What is the best way to propagate Violets? I have 
the California variety (single). T. G. 

Answer—Violets can be increased very 
easily, either by the division of the old 
crowns of the flowering plants or by cut- 
tings. The latter method is the one gener- 
ally used by the commercial grower, and is 
not a difficult thing to do. Good healthy 
shoots are pulled or cut from the blooming 
plants, the stem is cut off clean with a sharp 
knife just below the joint where a leaf is re- 
moved. All large leaves are removed, only 
a few of the smaller leaves being allowed to 
remain at the top. The cuttings are then 
placed in a bench of clean, sharp sand about 
an inch deep. A small trowel or an old 
knife is to cut a deep groove in the 
sand, and the cuttings are inserted in the 
sand several inches apart. After a row across 
the bed is filled out the sand is pressed firmly 
around the stems and another row made 
about two inches from the first one. After cut- 
tings are inserted they should be watered 
thoroughly, and well shaded from direct 
rays of the sun for several weeks. Keep the 
air from blowing over them, too. Water 
occasionally to keep from wilting. The sand 
should be about three inches deep, and the 
bench should have some slight drainage, 
that the water will not be held too long in 
the sand. Keep temperature about 50° at 
night and 10° warmer during the day.— 
E. J. W. in Rural New Yorker. 


Gloxinias 


A subscriber wants to know about growing 
Gloxinias from seed. Any suggestions will 
be gratefully received. 


Cut Flowers as an Aid to Business 
By Horace G. KEESLING 
President Santa Clara County (Calif.) Flower 
Lovers’ Club 


One of che objects of the Flower Lovers’ 
Club is to promote the use of cut flowers, as 
well as potted ornamentals, in hotel lobbies, 
public and private offices and in business 
show windows generally. 

This is not a new idea, for, in a limited 
way, flowers have been used to beautify and 

cheerfulness in business houses and 
offices of every kind for many years, but, 
unfortunately, up to the present time, no 
— to have been taken to 
encourage practice. 

There can be no question in regard to the 
zsthetic influence of flowers wherever they 
may be seen, and that their influence makes 
for harmony and good-will in some degree, 
but most business men are from Missouri 
and have not yet been shown that flowers 
may be used as a factor in business better- 
ment. 

That business men are convinced that it 
pays to display their wares attractively, is 
proven by the great improvement in artistic 
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show window dressing that has occurred in 
even the last decade, and the cost of such 
displays of goods, including the larger space 
needed and the additional salaries to tasteful 
and artistic window dressers, is a good busi- 
ness investment. 

Again, business men will not turn down 
any plan which promises fairly to attract 
more visitors to their store, and while there 
make their stay so pleasant that they will want 
to come again. 

There are few human beings who are not 
influenced into a more cheerful and optimistic 
frame of mind by the presence of beautiful 
flowers, however much a few of them may 
deny it, and will be drawn to “the flower- 
bordered walks” unwittingly, perhaps, but 


surely. 

The Flower Lovers’ Club believes that a 
great expansion of the uses of flowers is 
coming and that their value in good money 
can be easily demonstrated by any business 
man who will take the trouble to give them 
a fair trial. This is only one of the uses that 
the Club wishes to bring before the people 

the medium of its meetings and 
flower shows, but to the business man we 
think it most important. 





OBITUARY 











WILLIAM WATSON WOOLLEN 


In the May issue of last year’s 
FLOWER GROWER appeared an article 
on the “Red Bird,” by Mr. Weollen. 
For years he was President of the 
Nature Study Club of Indianapolis and 
of the Indiana Audubon Society. It 
seems almost invariable that such men 
are devoted to child life, too, and 
touching evidences of this have been 
given us ene Mr. Woollen. A 

aduating class has petitioned the 
ndianapolis school board to name their 
building after him. meager yr wey | he 
was an honored member of the Indi- 
anapolis Bar Association, and he had 
become its senior member. Such was 
the man who passed away, March 25, 
1921, honored by all who had known 
him, and leaving a long record of up- 
lifting service. 


Is a Bird a Reptile with Feathers ? 
[Continued from page 98) 


ained a foremost rank in the scale of 
iving creatures, now find themselves 
face to face with the culminating effort 
of nature—Mankind. They cannot 
escape from us, though the least among 
them laughs to scorn our efforts at fol- 
lowing through the air. Yet ali must 
return sooner or later to earth for rest 
and food, and thus all are at our 
mercy. Let us beware of needlessly 
destroying even one of the lives, so 
sublimely crowning the ages upon ages 
of evolving; and let us put forth all 
our efforts to save a threatened species 
from extinction ; to give hearty aid to 
the last few individuals pitifully strug- 
gling to avoid absolute annihilation. 

The beauty and genius of a work of 
art may be re-conceived, though its 
first material expression destroyed. A 
vanishing harmony may yet again in- 
spire the composer. But when the 
last individual of a race of living be- 
ings breathes no more, another heaven 
and another earth must pass before 
such a one can be again. 
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Catalogues and Prite Lists 


Forsgate Farms, M. V. Landmann, Cranbury, 
N. J.—8-page price list of Dahlias and Gladioli. 





Alt F. Clark, Netcong, N. J.—‘‘ Abridged Dictionary 
of the Dahlia for 1921.” 2 page price list and 6-page 
inserted folder. Careful classification of many varie- 
ties, some rare, with descriptions minimized. 





., Azro M. Dows, 2 Merrimack Square, Lowell, Mass.— 
Catalogue of Dows’ Delightful Dahlias and Glorious 
Gladioli.” 16 pages, illustrated. 





The Van Wert Iris Gardens, Lee R. Bonnewitz, 
Van Wert, O.—“ Irises for Spring Planting.” 16 pages 
with cover illustration. Price list of over 400 well- 
classified varieties. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, Etc., OF THE FLOWER GROWER, 
published in accordance with the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912: 

Publisher, Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y.; Editor 
and M ig Editor, Madison Cooper, Calcium,N.Y.; 
Owner, Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 

Known bondholders, rnortgagees, and other security 
holders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities : None. 

_ (Signed) Madison Cooper 
Sam. » a subscribed before me this Ist day of 
pril, 1 
(Signed) Margarette M. Hendricks, Notary Public, 
[Seal] erson County, N.Y 


Commission Expires arch 30, 1923 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Five lines (about 40 words) $1.50 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 20c. each. 








ASTERS 





ASTER PLANTS—Our “Superba” Collection, con- 

sisting of Forty Cold-grown plants of novelties 
and standard varieties, covering a wide range of types 
and colors for $1. Postpaid upon receipt of price. 
Glasscock Bros., 3919 Windsor Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





DELPHINIUMS 








SPECIALIZING in Hybrid Delphiniums, with stock 
the finest produced in Eu and America, beside 
which the kind ordinarily sold is very mediocre, my 
HOOD-ACRES SEEDS are quite sure to bring some 
splendid specimens. Bloomed selected seedlings ready 
in autumn. Seeds now at 60c. and $1. 
has. F. Barber, 1552 Union Ave., Portland, Oregon. 











GLADIOLI 








MERICAN INDIAN, $5 Doz. Arizona, Evaline, 
Large Buff, Miss Lucille, Niagara, $1 Doz. Pride 
of Goshen, Mary Fennell, Best Violet, Pink Perfection, 
$1.50 Doz. Youell’s Favorite, $2 Doz. Three of a va- 
riety at dozen rate. 
. A. Wetzel, 1324 Butternut St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ORANGE GLORY, large, plump bulbs, 6 for $1.50; 
also some choice Primulinus; Kunderd’s and 
Gage’s Hydrids ; Aurega, Linton, Roanoke, etc. My 
large bulbs give you 3 to 5 flowering spikes; fine gar- 
den effect, equally good as cut flowers. 10 bulbs $1. 
Add 10c. beyor zone. 

F. H. Williams, 19 Sanford St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


FOR SALE—Mrs. Dr. Norton, Pu 
son Glow, Glory of Noordwyke, Flora, and other 
choice and stan varieties. Also a fine list of 
Dahlias. Catalogue on request. No more at whole- 


sale. 
T. H. Hughes, 78 Brownell St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


VERY SPECIAL 
Owing to lack of growing space, we cffer stock of 
the finest fancy florists’ mixture Gladioli at the fol- 
lowing bed-rock cash price : 
We claim this the most ‘ect mixture in the world, 
strictly high-grade and a bonanza for florists. 


FANCY FLORISTS’ MIXTURE 








le Glory, Crim- 





Per 1000 
3% in. ane Up..................--5 FBS 
i» \ 5 . |i 8.00 
) OS 3 “eae 5.00 
0 eee Se sae 


2.50 
Bulblets per qt. 75c., per bushel $18.00 


At these prices you are offered a mixture which has 
taken years to build up and is well worth double the 


price. 
H. E. Chriswell, Wanakah, N. Y. 


PRACT ICALLY SOLD OUT—Only few bulbs at 
retail. Offer—One each of Purple Glory, 

Mona Lisa, Byron L. Smith, Louise, Crimson Glow, 

Mrs. Norton, Orange Glory, Value $6.00 for $5.00. 

Send for retail list. J 

E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey 
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at $10, 5000 bullets it $1.50 ; Mrs. 
Watt, a pe %-% at $3, 1000 bulblets ai t $2: Prim. Hy- 
is, 750 1-1%4 at $10, 500 %4-1 at $8.50, 2000 %-% at 

$5, 12000 bulblets at $.50; Jessie, 1 4% iP. 
bulbiets at $.75; Mrs. Francis EL 750 1-1% at $10, 
1000 %-% at $5, blets at $ 50; Peace, 750 %-% 
at $7.50, 10000 bulblets at $ .50. Heights Gar 


dens, 1815 26th Ave. No., 





BULBLETS OF MARY bg gees per thou- 
sand. Five thousand for $ oS postpaid. Also a 
few bulbs aU he T CLORY. at $1.75 
Woodruff, Independence, Iowa 
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PERENNIALS 








VERBLOOMING PERENNIAL Coliection—Con- 
sisting of : Columbine, Cee? Bellis, 
Carnations, Hardy —y, Larkspur, Iris, Gaillardia, 
ag + =~ Daisies, and caer othene atvens 
clumps, flowering size. \y per 
Prepaid. Weller’s C Perennial Sui Miseceree, Holland, Mich. 
28 acres in Perennials. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 











GLADIOLUS BULBS—First class and true to name. 

America, 1% in., $20 per 1000. Feneman, Crt rimson 

Glow, ,Schwaben. Evelyn Kir yn Kirtland, and others. De- 
ive 

vB. Head & Sons, "Box 87, R. D. 3, Warren, Pa, 


BYU ULBLETS at bottom notch— ay small quantity of 
each of the followi a: Ww. ryer, Sul- 
phur Kin ea Rose, Myrtle ond Mary Fennell, at 


50 per 
J. G. Burrows, Onset, Mass. 








SINT ING vies White Hammermill Bond, 1,000 
8%x11 Letter Heads and 1,000 Envelopes, with use 
of cut of es or Dahlia, i $8.50. Cash with order. 
Write for samp! 
Miller Print — P. O. Box 2854, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IR SALE—Electro Windshield Cloth. Owners of 
_ Autos will find that one rub with our cloth over 
windshield will keep off rain or snow. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. ons one fair trial 
ie "ll never want to do without it. $1.00 each. 
iller & Mollaun, 6710 E. Ledge St., Cincinnati, O. 





Choice Peony Dahlias for Cut Flowers 


Cour De La Paix: Large flowers, long stems; color, 
°  couination of old rose, splashed =a shaded old 


a A. Boyer: A combination of salmon and f 

Wm. Reed Sutler: Very large white, almost f ull to 
the center; long wiry stems. 

One of each for $1.00, postpaid. Catalogue free. 


RALPH BENJAMIN, Calverton, L. 1. 





GLADIOLUs ; Named and Mixed— Our mixture con- 
wvale, Crackerjack, Pres. Taft, Hal- 


tains 
rh Riondoms, Pine. Red, and ite, Faust and others, 
1%. @ 2c. DAHLIAS, Mixed, at three 
toms for 300. y other Perennials to offer. List 


free. All Battle Lake Gr Grown. Hansen Hybrid Plum 
Sapa at 3 for $1.80, 4 
Swedberg Bros.’ , Battle Lake, Minn. 





Gee = poe FOR MAY—One each B. 
Hulot, Kirtland, Bg King, 
K. Glory, Dee Ts an, Mrs. Frank Pendie- 
ton, Niagara, Pink Perfection, Scarsdale and Schwa- 
ben. One each Alice Hection. | oo Mystery, 
Prince of India and Sunset for $1.50. 

Bulblets for sale, America, Halley, Independence 


and Niagara. 
Mrs. Chas. 1 H. Logan, 166 Centre St., Danvers, Mass. 


Sp VAN HOUTTEI—18 in.-24 in. at 30c. each. 

Asters, Hardy Pink, Purple and White, at $6.00 per 
100. Chrysanthemum’ Uliginosum at $6.00 per 100. 
iris Madam . Caneen ss at $6.00 per 100. Packing free. 


Cash or P. 
Mrs. F. E. Morrow, North Milwaukee, Wis. 





Governor Calvin Coolidge 


THs ADIOS | isa Rpasntine we are inteotucing 

this season. —— oe wer, many mammot 
flowers open at = time. lor, white, with a slight 
cream center. Like its — “‘emmaeee a leader. Stock 
limited. No. 1 bulbs, $5 each 


EAST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS co., 
_ East Hartford, Conn. 








TS is the only thing with which we are all equall 
ndowed. A wise purchase of 100 planting g stock 
and 1,000 buibiet bulblets will save three years of your time. 
‘or 
Arthur C. Perrin, 1112 N. E. 18th St., Portland, Oregon 


Daas GLADIOLI—If you want Diener’s named 
‘ ay li and don’t want to send as far as California 
ort 





can supply'a number of his named varie- 
ly the ee —but incinins! American 
irs. J. R. Order 
most of — varieties ies below we 00 00 per bulb. 
. S. Woodruff, Independence, lowa 


BULBS all sold and gone—Where?—To satisfied 
customers from, Meme to Washington aad Cali- 
fornia. Thanks? Yes, to THE FLOWER GROWER as 
the best medium to reach the trade. 





t= 


uty, 
from his li 





4-5" No. 1 : 
Hunt, Nunda, tae York. ce" 


GLADIOLI 


Dorothy McKibbin—the new early 
pink variety and many other choice 
named kinds in limited amounts for sale. 





Write your wants. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 
1309 Division St. Goshen,Ind. 











WANTED Bally and Planting Stock of Herada. 
M x ny — oso = 
tion sizes, quan juan rice. 
as on varieties > Codrull, independ lence, Iowa. 


ElNoul and TERRACE ay eR hy stocks in 
oft i lo. 2 sizes ; 





Golden K , Halley, =k 

Van, ‘ton, Mrs. Francis King, Mrs. wate 
Niagara, endston, Mia. Brancis King, Mra. Wa 
: ond othe others. 


Fine mixture of all named varieties at $4 per 100. 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Pennington, Vt. 





ATTRACT IVE PRICES on forty most popular and 
select varieties of Gladioli. e have beuemt the 
ques ~~ T of Riverbank Gardens, Saxonville. 
or cal 

Millbury oy Flower Conservatory, Millbury, Mass. 





pers FORGET WHITE AMERICA~It made 
last year. One bu _— 20c.; 3 for 45c ; Doz. 

$1.50. Bulbs a he to wend inches. 
oodruff, Independence, Iowa. 











[RISES AND PEONIES—The best of the old and the 
new. Satistactic hardy a, absolutely true to 
name. isfaction guaran winnings at 
ey 5 in Au 1920 FLOWER GROWER. 
C. Arny, 2115 Dudley St., St. Paul, Minn. 








PEONIES 











PEONIES—! am growing high-grade Peonies, and I 
grow the leaders, adding new Seedlings of merit 
as introduced. I have nothing cheap to offer, but if 
you are interested a rare. eonies, please write. 


A. Sisson, Rosendale, Wis. 





GRAND PRIZE 
GLADIOL] 


(P. P.'L. E. 1915) 


No garden of select Gladioli can be 
complete without these wonderful 
types. 
Variety Description Price Ea. 
Rose Ash—Light old rose and ashes of 
roses. A perfect jewel and without 





Sl hhenshannasheantiadivaiiiethnaiineel $1.00 
Mariposa—Buttercup yeilow and man- - 

1] Mrs. —. Hinkel—Salmon rose_______.- 1.00 
ark coral and gold______ . 100 

Y ed salmon rose. ____...-- 1.00 
Bunker Hili—Crimson and gold_-_------ 1, . 


eee 15 
50 


ai RS a 


Catalogue list, total value.__._..__- $10.00 








We will send prepaid one large bulb of 
each for $5.00 to enable THE FLOWER 
GROWER readers to test and admire 
these grand varieties. Every one a 
gem of the first water. 


a | METZNER FLORAL CO., 








Mountain View, ~ California 











IRIS KING 


S. Lemon-Yellow, F. Maroon, bordered 
Yellow, a very beautiful new variety, 34 
inches high. Loree plants only 30 cts. 
each ; $3.00 per di 


Henry C. Eckert - Belleville, ll. 





eee 










Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 





We Are Now Sold 
Up for the Season 


on all spring bulbs, and wish to thank 
our customers for the very nice trade 
they have given us this spring. 

In a short time the planting will be 
well along, or completed, after which 
we shall feel like taking a short rest, 
most of us spending the time anticipat- 
ing the beautiful flowers we shall have 
through the summer. Bui don’t rest 
too long ; for we have to get busy with 
the hoe and cultivator pretty quickly, 
else Mother Nature will cover all of 
our spring work with weeds, and we 
can whistle for the flowers. 

Then, too, it will be time to think of 
and plan forthe fall garden,—a fall gar- 
den of goed old-fashioned perennials, 
such as Mother, yes, and Grandmother, 
used to have,—of Phiox, Delphiniums, 
Irises, Peonies, and a host of others. 

We grow a very fine line of this class 
of plants, and want your garden to 
have some this fall. If you are un- 
certain as to just what to get, or where 
to plant it, write us at any time, and 
we will help you all that we can with 
su gestion and advice. 

n’t think that because you write 
to us, asking about these things, you 
must buy from us; that’s not so, for 
if you don’t buy from us, you will from 
someone else, and your garden will be 
fine just the same. 

Write us now, and we will help you 
all we can. Glad to do it! 

THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
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J. HEEMSKERK 

Care P. Van Deursen 

SASSENHEIM - - HOLLAND 

GLADIOLUS Nevelties NARCISSUS Novelties 
For many years we have been occupied with 
byes and with such success that many 
our novelties have been awarded the high- 
est jon. Ask for prices. 











H. F. CHASE 


Peonies and Iris 
Andover, Mass. 











Peonies and Irises 


Place your order now for early spring 
planting. 
Note the excellent quality of our plants. 


T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, Inc. 





We Specialize im 
GLADIOLI 


Humphrey’s Flower Gardens 
Pataskala, Ohio 

















Frank R. Sawyer 


Gladiolus Grower 








SPECIAL ASTER SEED CATALOG 
NOW OUT 
ALSO LISTING OTHER NOVELTIES 


All Mr. Rugowski’s Own Originations 
Send for one today. 


























(Cherry Hill Nurseries) West Newbury, Mass. Setrech erm Beanetielé, Mace. J. K. RUC GOWSKI_ SEED co., 
THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
Sassen eid to the varietiest best adapted C000 Pined Siadicll. | in. and uo 98.50 per MA. M. W. SMITH 
te thie Const. “New price lst will be out per cri ‘prepaid, All the standard Kinds ‘ka . 
Moneta, California — About 2560 Evergreen Trees for _ ! Gladiolus Grower 
pre marley ei 220 Chauncy St. Mansfield, Mass. 





SPECIAL—Per 1,000 








‘in ¥g-less 
America 00 Mrs. Watt - -$ 8.00 
Halley - - 4.00 Panama 8.00 
King - 4.00 War 8.00 
Holland - 6.00 F. Pendleton - 10.00 
Schwaben - 10.00 

Healthy 











Forest Heights Gardens 


1815-26 Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gladioli : Irises : Peonies 
There is a difference in Gladiolus bulbs. 
Ours are bright and clean and true to name. 


Send for our catalog. 
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Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm 


GROWERS OF CHOICE 


GLADIOLI 


Wholesale or Retail List of over 50 varieties 
on request. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
R. F. D. No. 9 BOX 211 A 


pwewuwuwuwwwvuevuueuvuveVueVCCC 











HIGH GRADE 


PEONIES 


If interested in the best write 


W. A. SISSON, - Rosendale, Wis. 











Che Standard Bulb Zo. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Benton Barbor, Mich. 


Ask for our al catalog 

















GLADIOLI 


(Wholesale and Retail) 
G. CHESTER BLACK 
Meadow Brook Flower Farm 
104 Marcy Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
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Cc. C. Wright 
Grower of Gladioli 


Kendallville, Ind. 


































GLADIOLUS PLANTING STOCK 


Mrs. Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, 
Anna Wigman, Scarsdale, War, Hulot, 
Dieulafoy and others. Write for list. 


BENNER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FRANKLIN 
508 Nerthwesern Bank Bid’g 

















Made to Fit All Gardens and Pocketbooks — 


You may have the idea that the Skinner System of 


watering your garden, is something for the rich man. 
But you are decidedly wrong. 


We have hundreds and hundreds of single-lines in 


snug little home gardens. 


Here is our good friend Evens, of Coldwater, Michi- 
gan, who goes in just for Gladioli. 


his old clothes. 


He says that the exceptional crop of gladioli was due 


205 Water St. 








You can see at 
a glance that he is a regular fellow, who works for a 
living, and thoroughly enjoys a bit of gardening, in 


to 


tod 


plenty of water when ded, and 





PP 


through the Skinner System. 
He admits he is only 5 feet 8% inches tall, so you can 


get an idea of the heighth of the flowers. 


urther- 


more, he put up his own System. Just drove a few 

supports in the ground, screwed the pipe sections to- 

gether, hooked on the hose, and the whole thing was 

ready to start raining, in less than an hour. 

With these plain facts before you, have 2 notion you 

want your we | Your request for a copy will be 
y' 


most welcome. 


‘ou feel inclined, state length and 


width of garden. 


The Skinner Irrifation Co. 







KINNER 


M 
oma 


Troy, Ohio 
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| 4 |Vaughan’s Seed Store| | Jacob D. Spiegel| {| Gerdens of Smedicy 
Gladiolus Ss a HOLESALE ONLY 


00 AGS Coen Caneivatices Gladiolus Grower “Extristrong” lowa Grown Stock 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST Gladioli Exclusively 


CHICAGO NEw rork| | Norma, New Jersey Waterloo, BKI6 lowa 


4 4 


* Peonies, Irises and Gladioli 


























7 Ch tpai 
oice Gladioli Pos 
Golden Measure, No, 1, ea.__ $3.50 Alice Tiplady No. 1, dos, 4. 
le Glory No. 1, ea. 1.50 Na 2, “ 


emma Time is Here 








healine 0, 2B 
‘cuse me, please, I shall see you again this Louise, 1 doz.___ 7.50 Pride of Goshen No. 
Last Call for Gladiolus Orders rt incidentally @ postal card will place you : Ir =~ i nen 3s 
on mailing list for my “ 5% toiin dos __ 5.00 W » aoe 
See last number of FLOweR GROWER for CHART to be issued later. Thank you, America per 100, No. i, $20.00 Be. 2's, Bo. & piso i 
iS varieties and prices. friends, for your liberai patronage. $10.00; No. 5, $7.00; No. 6, $5.00. Bulbiets 


Chas. B. Raffauf, Independence, Iowa Write for prices on America, all a 


E. M. Buechly, Greenville, Ohio 
































“9 J. C. GROSSMAN, Wolcottville, Ind. 
x - WT ALIFIAC i. | iia ~~ 
“a N. A. TIALLA L/ UER } DAHLI AS { || John Zeestraten 
GROWER OF CHOICE Distinction ‘ond Merit ee GROWER 
Gladioli ahlias ° Iris es , Wholesale and Retail q gewater, - Mass. 
D P cones, ‘ Babylon Dahlia Gardens The best American and European ; 
Wholesale and retail. Write for catalog and prices. BS ect Bal bylon, L. L, N.Y. ee varieties. 








GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties. All sizes 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 


Narcissi - Tulips - Peonies 
PRICE LIST READY ABOUT 
SEPTEMBER 1 


SEND FOR IT NOW 
4 ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS Carterville, Me. 


IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI Homer F. Chase! | 


Importers and Growers of Choice Varieties GROWER OF UP-TO-DATE 


600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. " 
Gladioli for the Trade 


RAINBOW GARDENS 


W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 























JOHN J. PROUTY 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


| | 





Winner of all first prizes at the New York 
Moved to WILTON, NEW State Fair 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920. 
701-2 Commerce Bidg. ST.PAUL, MINN. a Catalog Feb. Ist. | Retail only. 



































Last Call for 1921 Planting. 


MAINE GROWN BULBS 
have no superiors. Try ours and be con- 
vinced. Price List on request. Correspond- 
ence invited. 

DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 

79 Concord St., Portland, Me. 


Bound Volumes 


Special Offers 


ID UNTIL MAY 20TH ONLY 


$ Lic 


By Parcel Post, Prepaid. 
A. 25 Gladioli in a mixture of named varieties 
in many colors. 
B. 15 varieties of exhibition quality. Though not 
labeled there will be no two alike. 
c. 30 Primulinus Hybrids in a wide range of 
color, but mostly yellow, orange and apricot. 


aoe FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $2.00 per volume. Volumes V, 
VI, and VII The Flower Grower are now 
ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. The 
most complete information obtainable 
on Gladiolus and other flower growing 





— 














Wilhelmina Gude 


The beautiful new salmon pink Gladiolus. 
Five large first size bulbs, $1.00 postpaid. 


Send fa. illustrated catalog “The Gladi- 














Catalogue describing 50 named Gladioli, listed 








is contained in these bound volumes. 
lied olus Beauty MADISON COOPER, by color, sent on request. 
— HOWARD DE GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist Publisher CALCIUM, N.Y. THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 
= Box F, Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 71 South St. - Wrentham, Mass. 
ew 7 








3 to- 
was - 

















Derby Gardens Gladioli 


IRIS 


Dahlias and 


Buy from the Grower. 


All home grown stock 


Ld s Bach Doz. Bach Dos. 
1.—Lent A. Williamson Gladioli Ban me "ge Se Bears W. Dowber fee “0 
Tall bearded Iris en King 7% «Oetorcon ie 1 
tet} d CP aea 3B 
2.—Dorothea K. Williamson We grow the finest varieties | [team i@ hai & 
io Apogon hybrid for the retail trade only. a toe. —. 
3.—Mixed Seedlings Write for price list. Spleen a eet 
SS eee 2 ee -) one 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TO OP ae a nes — 





E. B. WILLIAMSON, 


BLUFFTON, 


INDIANA 














Cranbury, - 


M. V. Landmann 
Experimental Division, FORSGATE FARMS 


New Jersey 




















All postpaid. Many others. Send for list. 
Special on large quantities. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 
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GLADIOLI 
The World’s Choicest Varieties 
ALFRED QESTERLING, Gladiolus Specialist 
Star Route. Butler, Pa. 
Catalogue mailed free on request 





- 


SOLD OUT 


Many thanks to THE FLOWER 
—GROWER and its patrons.— 
RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walled Lake, Oakland County, 





IRIS 


REALLY NEW 


AND 
WORTH TRYING, WORTH BUYING 


The Pe Road Iris Gardens 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Michigan Wellesley Farms, - 











E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 
Brooklyn - Michigan 


(Gardens North Scituate, R. I.) 








Saunders Gardens 
GLADIOLUS GROWERS 


Best American and European varieties. 
Retail list now ready. 


Address B. M. & M. E. LATHAM 


WORTH WHILE 
Irises, Peonies and Hardy Chrysanthemums 
H. W. GnestinEn 
Napoleon, - - Ohio 
Specialist grower of fine and extra fine Iris, 


Mansfield, Mass. Peonies and hardy Chrysanthemums. 























td 











e . 
20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Send for our wholesale or retail 
catalogue. 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 














PLANT NAMES and their meanings is 
the title of a series now being published in 

AMERICAN BOTANIST 
where a multitude of other things interesting to 
plant students also appears. 

QUARTERLY. $1.50 a year 
Specimen copy, 25 cents. 

Willard N. Clute & Co., 

















Clarence W. HubbarD 


GROWER OF 
di PEONIES & IRISES f& 
6144 Lakewood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ irre 
(OF AMERICA 

brimful of helpful hpowtedee on plant ne on scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. dition to its contributed articles by well known — 
thorities on horticultural subjects, digests of the leading topics appeari 

in American and European horticultural journals are published Sea 
making the Gardeners’ Chronicie 

A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST. 
Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 











e / There are jewels among Peonies so 
Peon les why not buy them for birthday gifts? 
A plant lasts for a lifetime, giving pleasure each blooming 
season. Say it with flowers. 
The best of the new and the old varieties found in my large 
collection. 


Seed stratified in sand for spring planting $1 per oz. 
MRS. WM: CRAWFORD, 1602 ind. Ave. La Porte, Ind. 














Member of 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society JOHN L COLEGROVE 
a S jadiol as Society 
merican Peony iety 
American Iris Society Sheffield, Pa. 


Nothing for Sale Just Now 


I desire to make a representative collection of Irises for study and com- 
parison. I invite quotations, catalogues, etc., from growers of the older and 
well known varieties as well as the newer introductions. Will buy single 
rhizomes, clumps or collections, sound and true to label. 














Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 


“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 








GOLDEN MEASURE CORMS, 2 in. up -_-------.-------- $ 3.50 each 
’ PD iki nnannngeenae 3.00 “ 

§ lin. up_. 10.00 

§ tS “eae 7.50 

5 % in. to % im. ............ 5.75 

§ | el IE ee 4.25 


—— Every bulb offered not over 2nd year from bulblet —— 


Panama, up to ‘% in. $6.00 per 1000. We have:some small ve lots, w 

% in. and % in. to =.5, a in followin; ng Wyriatin : Emp. of India, Crac a 
jack, M. Weibertus, Halley, America, G. Zang, War, Arizona, etc., at special 
prices, for cash. Prepaid. 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 














We 
Wish to 


Announce 


that we are en- 
tirely sold out 
of our surplus 
stock except a 
very few of our 
Evelyn Kirtland 
%"—1%" and 
small sizes of 


eee) =A merica. 


EVELYN KIRTLAND 


Note illustration measuring length 
of spike with yardstick, 
of the Gladiolus named for her. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 
Wayland, Ohio 
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:|| | To My Many Friends 





-1! | Throughout the World 























As the planting season has again arrived, and but little time is left for 
correspondence until the new crop is planted and harvested, I want to take this 
occasion to thank my customers and friends who have sent me their orders, and 
the many fine letters of appreciation I have received from them. It is this 
patronage which has made the introduction of the wonderful Ruffled Gladiolus 
such a success. Over five thousand orders have already been shipped and the 
total sales amount to well above fifty thousand dollars for the season,—not bad 
for such “dull times.” Ruffled Gladioli were unknown prior to my introduction 
of this new form (originated by me), and first introduced in 1907, and I want to 
assure the readers of The Flower Grower that they can depend upon me to 
supply them with yet other beautiful new varieties of this type, as also with 
some wonderful new kinds with plain petals. In the Primulinus types I have 
varieties as yellow as gold, beautifully ruffled and above four and one-half 
inches in diameter under only fair conditions. I also have a new type with 
beautiful lacinated petals well under way, and another form with twisted or 
curled petals which I may offer in a small way, (in advance of general introduc- 
tion), in my 1922 catalog. 

The great popularity of “The Modern Gladiolus” is not to be wondered at 
when its marvelous development and general adaptability to almost all sorts of 
soils and climates is considered. Millions will yet be grown where only thou- 
sands have been so far, and it is not many years hence when these beautiful 
flowers will be seen in almost every garden throughout the world. In future, 
as in recent years, I mean to produce yet more beautiful kinds, and my long 
experience has enabled me to collect together thousands of parents for pur- 
poses of further selection and improvement. 


Send me your address for future catalogs and keep in touch with the new 
varieties I am preparing to send out. If you have already sent your address 
please do not send it again as your name is on my files and you will receive 
the 1922 catalog in due season. 


Very respectfully yours, 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 


The originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus 
and of by far the finest collection of Gladtoli in the world. 
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SPECIAL OFFER _|! 


We are offering these varieties at reduced prices so as to enable our | 
customers to make liberal plantings of the Soler varieties and also to 
try out some of the newer ‘introductions. | 


TERMS): 30 days net, 2% 10 days, 3% cash with order. Packing charges at cost. No extra charge for small quantities. 


Special Attractive Terms: As a special inducement we will accept 30 days after date of invoice, customer’s note for 
120 days at 7%, thus allowing five months terms. This applies to orders of $100.00 and over. 


GLADIOLI 
Vn ee CE GO 


ANNY WIGMAN. Pure yellow with soft red blotch_................ —--------~--- $50.00 $45.00 $36.00 $28.00 $20.00 
ARIZONA. Fine dark pink with maroon marking on lower petals 50.00 45.00 36.02 28.00 20.00 
ASHTABULA. A color between America and Panama. It is the improwed America and will 
take an important place among the leading gladioli__._._______.-_.----------------------~--- 70.00 62.00 50.00 10.00 25.00 | 

as RUUD TOE TUNG. OURO? CR een necncumesweeseabencs 42.00 35.00 28.00 
BRIMSTONE. Light sulphur, large flower, a new and very fine, variety and much resembling 

ES FST AP ED FEL aS SE Fy gee: 5 ee Per 100 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 12.00 
CORNELI ee EEE eens ane 66.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 
ELECTRA. Beautiful orange red with small white blotch. Award of Merit Haarlem and Lon- 



































don . PEE A EE ae a ee 50.00 45.00 38.00 30.00 25.00 
EMPRESS OF INDIA. Rich deep purplish red, very ‘fine variety .------ -- 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 16.00 
FAUST. Deep violet Harvard crimson with lighter shade on lower petals.-.--_---------__-___ 40.00 35.00 28.00 22.00 16.00 
GLORY OF HOLLAND. Fine white with light blue markings in throat. Large flower, well 

Fe SEES y ES ee eee 36.00 30.00 22.00 16.00 
GLORY DO” KENNEMERLAND. Rose color with darker blotch, very large flower ____- 70.00 62.00 50.00 40.00 35.00 
GOLDEN WEST. Brilliant orange with darker mottled throat. A superb flower 40.00 30.00 24.00 20.00 17.00 
GOLIATH. Dark purple, very large flowers. An excellent variety------—-----------~----~----- 70.00 62.00 50.00 40.00 35.00 
HALLEY. Delicate salmon pink with creamy blotch. Very attractive Sower; early bloom- 

ing qualities have made it one of the popular varieties______-_------—---------------------- 12.00 9.00 
KING OF REDS. Clear brick red with darker marki ngs on lower petals—-_~---__------_--___- 32.00 27.00 22.00 18.00 15.00 
L’IMMACULEE. Undoubtedly the best commercial white gladiolus in existence. Very tall spike 

well set with tremendous large flower of great substance____---~~-~--~------------------- 50.00 40.00 30.00 
LILY LEHMAN. Blush white, splendid flowers; irregular set on spike, giving it the appear- 

adi an nsieinendbianinhcommeniopnenainnbasaneniquenaneninaniunnenanteie 30.00 24.00 20.00 

ee EE Se 75.00 65.00 55.00 45.00 36.00 
MISS LUCILE. Lavender pink, very pleasing color. Early.__...-.------~------------~------- 40.00 36.00 30.00 24.00 20.00 
MAJESTIC. Delicate orange pink. A brilliant color, onditeaks “ =a Per 100 30.00 24.060 18.00 16.00 12.00 
MARIE. Mauve, an extremely large flower on tall spike______!_-___----_------------------~~-- 55.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 
MARY FENNELL. Pale violet mauve, mingled with some rose. The effect is most beautiful 80.00 65.00 50.00 
MASTER WIETZE. Dark violet, an excellent cut flower___........~~--~~-~-~---~---~--~---~--~---- 55.00 45.00 35.00 30.00 25.00 
MAUVE CLAIR. Clear mauve gladiolus, well formed spike ....~~-~~~----------------- .-.. 60.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 25.00 
MS. WATT. American Nose coler, extra fine variety... —...__._.-.-...---_._--...... 40.00 32.00 28.00 20.00 15.00 
MR. THEODORE. Scarlet with white blotch. Scarlet spotted. A very prolific grower__---- 40.00 32.00 28.00 20.00 15.00 
NIAGARA. Beautiful creamy yellow with primrose yellow throat. Good spike__~--- wedi thdaalanibe 40.00 32.00 28.00 20.00 15.00 
PANAMA. Large wax-like flower, clear pink. Large spike___-- ee 20.00 15.00 
PEACE. A white flower, very large, with pale violet feathering | on interior “petals. ~ Flowers . 

NE EE ES Re eee eee 20.00 15.00 
PINK BEAUTY. Pale carmine, with large geranium blotch on lower petals. Very early___-_- 40.00 30.00 24.00 15.00 


PINK PERFECTION. Beautiful soft pink. Color of the carnation Enchantress. A tall 

grower, — late blooming. The spike is well set with flowers and! frequently artisti- 
ID TT aces ncicntietnicischnchtaletlitnieeensitiniann tubhiindlitintmdnesmaipbinh so —_ 30.00 20.00 
PRIDE OF HILLEGOM. The best blood red gladiolus. A most wonderful variety.._.._Per 100 15.00 13.00 10.00 8.00 7.00 

PRINCE OF WALES. Beautiful light salmon with orange shade, very early first class certifi- 




















tech dna eee elisa ide titngn int aie ida ep emenepseoeneeament tat ian 40.00 30.00 25.00 
RED CANNA. Rich red, large flowers of great —— well placed upon a tall spike_.__-- 50.00 45.00 36.00 28.00 24.00 
SAFFRANO. Light yellow, with darger blotch, ruffl 55.00 50.00 -40.00 32.00 25.00 
SCHWABEN. Pure canary yellow shading to a soft ae yellow. Strong spike and sturdy 

a eI TN Re et ST GES 2 Sain SE EE eae ; -- 50.00 40.00 32.00 25.00 20.00 
STELLA. Light red, with white blotch_...-__- itithiinekcmitimtion:, (nee 240) Tae ta 
WILBRINK. Lovely flesh pink, with creamy biotch on lower petals. “New and very beautiful 40.00 32.00 25.00 
WILLY WIGMAN. Beautiful blush white with dark carmine blotch ~-._..-.....--~..--_~--_-- 25.00 20.00 
WAR. Deep red of brilliant color, extra large open flowers___-~~-....-.-.-------------------- 45.00 35.00 25.00 20.00 14.00 
YELLOW HAMMER. Pure yellow, extra strong grower-____._-.--~-~-.~....---.---_---~~~-------... 28.00 22.00 18.00 


New Varieties Worth While Growing 
All Prices per 100 


BETTY BENNING. ‘Tyrian Rose, lower petals feathery white with penciling of aster purple $10.00 $ 8.00 $ 7.00 $ 6.00 $ 4.00 
EFFECTIVE. White, tips of petals have rich Tyrian rose markings edged light yellow. A 


i, 2 ich nn ceed ebbbnt bcoun edb nnabschbhichEhe iatendecontanntisakeeucmnncns 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 
ELENOR GRAY. Light purple, white center. A very fine variety -......-..~--~~.~~~~~--~--~~-~-. 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 
FLORA. Beautiful canary yellow with scarcely any markings. We consider it the best yel- 

fo ETI EE RE BR SaaS AS Fg ES | SS ee eee 25.00 20.00 16.00 13.00 12.00 
GLORIOSA. White, flushed ee ee eee 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 
Ee ESS ae ee ee ene ee 11.00 9.00 7.00 5.00 4.00 
ILLUMINATOR. Brilliant rose red, dark carmine on lower petals; wonderful variety___.-~--~- 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 
JEAN KLOCK. Aster purple, delicate white feathering on lower petals. Very rich flower__- 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 


KING OF BELGIUM. Spectrum red, self color except delicate pencil of white on lower petals 20.00 16.00 14.00 10.00 8.00 
LOVELINESS. A beautiful cream colored variety with darker markings. Stately spike with 


RE EER, RE GE RS PE ia I Sa eee an nee 7.50 6.50 5.50 4.50 3.60 
MAIDENBLUSH. Delicate pink, with darker pink blotches. Very dainty flower. We consider 

it one of the most attractive varieties of the Primulinus___ .........--~~-~~.-~-----~--.. 30.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 
MARTHA: White, very faint of pink on tips of petals, lower petais featihered Tyrian rose, 

I ic ik lican cinched ieeca nds tabaci nelhdisdalieaen- element tba aactanle de @nntiennesislincinensmantommenenesaianendeabagentetatena 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 
PERSIA. Blackish red purple; pure white marking on base of lower petalis__..._._.....__-__-- 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 | 
EE EE ae eT 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 
SULTANA. Pomegranate purple, lower petals feathered white__---......._..____-----_--_----- 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 
VIOLA. Mallow purple, large white blotch; marked pansy purple-_____-...______-----_-____--- 10.90 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 
ee 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 
VESUVIUS. Scarlet, deep red, feathered peach red, delicate carmine penciling ~......-~~-~- 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 


Important Notice:—As our stock is limited in some instances; to avoid delay in filling orders, 
please give a second and third choice on each variety you order. 


NATIONAL BULB FARMS, INC., BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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PEONY DIGEST 


is to the endless varieties 
| Offered what the Five-Foot 


Send us your name and address 
and we wil! mail you a copy 
when issued in June. 


Peterson Nursery 


§| 1032 Stock Exchange Bidg., 
Chicago, - MHlinois 








° 





For Your Garden--Buy 


Choice Colorado Irrigation Grown 
Bulbs, Dahlias and Glads 


Never stunted by drought or excessive rain or heat. “They ere full of Pep” 
BE SURE AND GROW THESE DAHLIAS 
Golden West—(Hy-C) The now famous bronze cut flower___- $ .75 
Washington City—(Hy-C) Our gone white last year___..__. 2.50 
Frau heimrath Schieff—(C-D) Entrancing apricot-orange with 
corai-cee veveree .._................ seoganinia % 
Pride of California—Giant red Dec. cut flower “The American 
Beauty js Dee lithe tihibithinheaemneteeecnance ion 1.00 
Yellow Giant—Holiand Dee—Fine yellow__________. . |) 
Princess Mary--Grand Holland pink peony.______- 1.00 
D. M. Moore—Largest and darkest maroon Hyb - show 35 


This month all above (mention Flower Grower) for $6.00 $7.05 
This month we continue the 8% discount on all cash orders. (Ex- 
- on “Carlson Creations.”) 
ladiolus—White Giant— Holland Glad— Largest white grown. Ea. 60c, 
doz. $6.50. @ Hundreds of kinds of Dahlias. Send for catalogue. 
CARLSON DAHLIA GARDENS 


RETAIL BOULDER, COLORADO WHOLESALE 











Surplus Dahlias-Reducing Acreage 


50 DAHLIAS—Good Exhibition and Commercial 
Varieties—at less than one-third value—$5.00 


Our Garden Collection 
13 Fine Dahlias, Prepaid, - - - 


Write for Catalogue 


Che Dahlia Farm 


East Moriches, Long tsland, N.Y. 


$2.00 














UNITED BULB CO. 
The home of choice Gladioli 


ASS 


See our adv. in the March 
issue. Prices still in effect 























MT. CLEMENS, : MICHIGAN 








Society, but the N. E. G. S. an 


JOE COLEMAN, 





ANNOUNCING SHEILA 


Offer alimited amount of SHEILA—(A Coleman Origination) —for delivery 
Fall 1921. A few bulbs of SHEILA were sent out last season for trial but 
space does not permit to tell all the nice things said about it. However, 
we append herewith a statement from a man recognized as one of the 
test producers of exhibition flowers in the entire country: Mr. A. L. 
Sain. Waban, Mass. Mr. Stephen won at the Boston Show which not only covered the American Gladiolus 
the Mass. Hort. Society, 19 First Prizes on 20 entries (13 from the A. G. S.) 
Mr. Stephen says: “I am pleased to give you my experience with Sheila and my opinion of it, because it is a 
‘REAL GLAD.’ With me it was magnificent; planted six inches deep it bloomed in 80 days. Two fine sturdy 
spikes to each bulb; enormous blooms of rich salmon color and wonderful texture.” Mr. Stephen’s descrip- 
tion of Sheila is so complete it is needless to say more. 
To encourage wide distribution will offer large bulbs at 50c. each; $5 perdoz. Planting stock, 25c. each; 
$2.50 per doz. Limit as to quantity one dozen of each size to a customer. 


Cleveland Road, 










RAVENNA OHTO 






RAVENNA, OHIO 





California Dahlias 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


AWARDED : 
$50 Silver Cup on best 3 year-old Seedling. 


American Dahlia Society Medal on Most Meri- 
torious Exhibit, Los Angeles, Sept., 1920. 


Catalog of our new 1921 introductions. 


Advance Dahlia Gardens 
BOX E COMPTON, CALIF. 


























GLADIOLUS BULBS 




















; Ea. Doz. 100 Ea. Doz. 10 
America_.___.._...$ .05 $.40 $2.50 Niagara _. $06 $ @ $4.00 
Empress of India. .5 50 3.50 Panama -. 06 © 400 
aster Wietse.... 05 .45 3.00 Peace _. 6G © 40 
M -.------ © 5 350 Schwaben 6G © 400 
Mary Fennell... .15 150 10.00 War ........... 06 © 400 
Mrs. Francis King .065 40 250 WillyWigman.. 06 60 400) 
Mrs. F. Pendleton. .066 .60 4.00 Mixed (named varieties | 
 S eee 06 © {00 and selected seedlings) 35 2.50 | 
Prepaid by P. P. No catalogue. 


GEO. HALL, - Adelphia, N. J, 
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We ar —— growers of : Let Can Fee 

= Gladioli all the Standard kinds z D> 

: , 2 KEMP’S BIG 5 

= “Peonies for Pleasure” Retail! = > | RINK WONDER 

= “Peonies for Profit” Wholesale = K ) RrBANIA NDE® 

= = emp S { EARLY SNOWFLAKE 

= s ; F : % = BUTTERCUP 

= Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write = 

= for it today. = 4 ben § of ay a a yoy 

= = ordering these sterling nove ties, but have n 

= THE GOOD & REESE Co. = putting it off for one reason or another, should 

= The Largest Rose Growers in the World = send in your order at once, as no more orders 

= Springfield, Ohio = for these will be filled after May 20th. 

NANLALUAN ENON E00048900000000300000000000000UU Mt I shall exhibit my novelties at Boston, August 








Lone Elm Gladioli 


We wish to thank all our friends and customers 
for their liberal es the past season, one of 
the best we have had. 

Sorry we haven’t more bulbs to offer, but we are 
sold up too close now on most varieties, so won’t ship 
any more bulbs after May 5. 

Again thanking you one and all, we wish youa 
prosperous year and hope to hear from you all again 
next season. 

Yours for more and better flowers, 


J. W. SEILER CO. 


Ravenna, Ohio 





R. F.D.1 











14 and 15, and at the American Gladiolus Society 
=a Thomas, Ontario, Canada, August 24 
and 25. 

If you are planning to exhibit at either or both 
of these Shows, you should, by- all means, add 
my Big 5 to your list of varieties. They will 
raise the standard of your exhibit, and greatly 
enhance your chances of winning out in every 
class in which they can be entered. 

Every one is a prize winner, otherwise they 
could not have won out in every show in which 
they have been exhibited. 


Descriptive List Free. 


J.A. KEMP (Originator) Little Silver, N. J. 














LILYWHITE! 


Special Offer 


We have a surplus of small planting stock of “Lilywhite” 
in sizes 4% to % inch, one year from bulblets, clean, plump 
little bulbs of great vigor. 

These will all make good sized blooming bulbs this 
season and will produce stacks of bulblets. 








Until surplus is gone we will make a special price of 
$6.00 per 100 $50.00 per 1000 





Sound Bulblets of Mrs. Dr. Norton 


Introducer’s pure stock $10.00 per 1000 


5% off for cash with order. Special discount on large quantities. 


Growers send for planting stock trade list. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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To Gladiolus Growers: 
You Should Join 


THE AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


Organized in 1910 and has held annual flower exhibitions since that 

date. It has done much to further the welfare of the Gladiolus as 

a flower, improve its nomenclature, test new varieties, study dis- 
eases, and introduce it to the public. 

All members enjoy attending the annual shows and meeting other 

enthusiastic growers. As a lover and grower of the Gladiolus, 

the most beautiful flower of the garden, you should join the 

Society and assist in the good work which it is doing. 

The annual dues are only $2.00, which includes a copy of THE 

FLower GROWER during your mem! ip. 

Send your annual dues, #2 00, (there is no initiation fee) to 


Mapitson Cooper, Acting Sec’y, Calcium, N. Y. 

















New Colors 


No is more beautiful than m 
Primulinus, with their artisti 
flowers, and their Oriental colors. 


Nothing is more bright and brilliant than my 
Gladiolus Chautauqua Red. 


| Ask for Catalogue. Includes Peonies, Irises, etc. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields, 


C. ZEESTRATEN, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 





Gladiolus 
ly arranged 
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TWELVE IRISES 


Worth Four Dollars and forty cents ($4.40) 





For Three Dollars - - - ($3.00) 
Arnols Princess Victoria Louise 
Florentina Blue Queen of May 
Halfdan 
Ingeborg Rhein Nixe 
Mme. Chereau alneriana 
Mrs. Neubronner Wathaila 


12 Irises without names for $1.00. I have Irises from 15c to 
$5.00 each. @Shall I send you my modest little price list? 


GEO. N. SMITH, WELLESLEY HILLS, 82, MASS. 


ont tht i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i tll ll 
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The KING OF COMMERCE Dahlia! 


t KING OF COMMER: 
THE ING OF "COMMERCE, 

the — cut flower Dahlia of the day, 

oe yom ou have mot ——, 
rong divisions of Fie! oowe tubers 

$5.00 Each, $50.00 per 12 

One division 
now 





will mean 
4, 6 or more for 
1922 season, as it is a 
fine clump ——. 


True Decorative Type, 
rich tango and _ shades, 
extra long L~, ~h,--. ways pao size, 


se 
NDIANA'T DAHLIA FARM. 


New Albany, Ind. 











IN A FEW DAYS 


We will commence filling orders for our splendid strains of 
Asters. Is your order in? I have made every effort to 
offer you the finest known Asters. 


100 plants for May delivery, your 
choice of colors if desi t 
Same for June delivery___---____- 2.00 


Let me send you my price list of finest named kinds of 
Asters, 20 kinds and colors. 


Giant flowering Pansy plants, per doz._-_-_-_- 45c. 
Snapdragons ready June 1, large, per doz. 70c. 
Giant Scarlet Salvia “‘ “ 70c. 


Everything prepaid at above prices 
P.L. WARD, Plantsma, Hillsdale, Mich. 


























Puyallup Iris Gardens 


WE GROW ALL OF THE CHOICEST FLEUR DE LIS 
Our mild and moist climate is poteiaty well adapted for growing strong 
hy roots. No Iris disease here. 
If interested send for our price list, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
a&@> Early Spring Planting Will Give Good Results “@) 


O. M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 
eee 















§turtevant’s 


Ready Reference Cards 
The Usual Garden Information PLUS! per 
Three sets with 25, 5x3 cards to a set, and every one of the 20 set 
odd lines on each card worth while. 
THE SMALL PLACE, its plan and planting: THE GARDEN andits 
occupants; VEGETABLES and their culture. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, - WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 





onl 















Peonies, Iris and Phlox 


French Lilacs—Only the best varieties 
selected from a long list that have all 
flowered in our trial gardens. 


Philadelphus and Deutzias-—In- 
cluding all of Lemoine’s new large 
flowering types. 


Magnolias—In standard varieties and 
sizes. 


These and many more species of 


Perennials, Trees and Shrubs are 
accurately listed and described in the 
Seventh Edition of 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


A real Handbook and Gardener’s Companion, too 
expensive to be distributed promiscuously, but 
will be sent on receipt of $1.00, which may be de- 
ducted from the first order amounting to $10.00 
for Plants, Trees or Shrubs. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


121 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
Write for information about our LANDSCAPE SERVICE. 
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© 4 * a 
Peonies, Irises and Phlox {| evcxz, Gladioli “=< 
, sre Iris Societies Pst 

mich ob a book of convenient size and shape. giving full and ac- Autumn Queen___-_-.-.-...---- $ 1.00 
wnaen all the plants named in this list. It gives the latest America ____. ecilees. Le a 50 
symposium an of the American Peony Society ; detailed drawings, 
illustrating various types of | Peonies and Irises; concise cultural directions; eee: 
advice in acigction varieties ; and other valuable and interesting in- Bertrex _ Veit. a 
formation. The Peony Section was compiled 4 James Boyd, and 
the Iris Section by Mr. ’john C. Wister. It will be forwarded to any ad- es 2.50 
dress in the United States or Canada upon receipt of 30 cents, which  - aaa 50 
_— were be deducted from remittance for first order sent to us after . Gaie 75 
ee. ee ee. ee ll! ee ay a ee oe ed< 
Price List Free on Requesi — OS ie aa = 
rge Cream BAT i heats Scant So 
1 a ee ee ss 50 
Movilla Gardens, Haverford, Penn. Sa 2 
q Independence ________________-- 50 
New Garden Pink_-___-_-_-__-_-_-- 50 
—————— ae» -- Pee atte pct ~ 
ncepine - oF. eD 5 
The Gladiolus Salmon Ruffled _- + nn ae 50 
Mrs. W. E. FRYER Se ir 
“ wa “7 Mrs. mie 8.00 
THE PRICE OF THIS VARIETY HAS BEEN te teas ae 
REDUCED AS FOLLOWS: Golden Measure, each $4_______- 40.00 
Bulbs 1% inch and “P $5.00 per 100, 1 to 134 inch 
00 100, 4% to % inch $2.00 per 100. Up t ‘ ere 
* ‘ch oy Raph 100. $ 23 i Write for price list of other 
50 at 100 rates. Bulbs up to } in. varieties and planting stock. 
will be sent prepaid by the 100 
WILLIS E. FRYER (. M. Grossman, - Evergreen Farm 
Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. Petoskey, Michigan 
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GROWERS!!! 
Send for our trade list 
of Gladioli. Last Call 


The Leading Varieties 
Right Prices 

True to Name Stock 
A Square Deal 


P. Vos & Son, - Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


—— 
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PT TTT TTT LUAU ILLUMI UDCA COC La —_ 
the best— 
eoni Tul 
Gladioli « for « Sal a | ete 
e 2 a e @riental Poppies 
: : Belphiniums @. H. Phipps 
Bulbs 1% inch up---Prices per Doz., postpaid Ferns Paulding, Ohio 
ALICE TIPLADY _.........______- $3.50 a aie 
AG Sea a 40 
BOUQUET WOR 722222277: ‘50 
non]. <s@ waseeccescce .50 . . 
CHIEF OSHKOSH. = === 222 1.00 Gladioli for Sale 
 “ _ Sa 2.50 Per 100 
oo OF INDIA.-------.._.- = 2000 1910 Rose—Earliest of pinks._._._._.._____.________- $ 8.00 
FIRE RIBBON __.____._______-____ 2.50 100 Cattleya—Early, fine orchid color_..--.-----....... 4.00 
PRA en ee het eek, 2.50 200 Chicago White—A splendid white_......._._______- 4.00 
Se iAtinnin ayes ownnenis 50 200 Captain Asher Carter Baker—Fine dark red__...... 4.00 
GRETCHEN ZANG...............- 1.25 . = 
HAZEL HARVEY... 150 A Ee aE 6.00 
Po dll, 1.00 . 
a a a 1.50 
aia 4 ee AN eR OA — rf 
PINK PERFECTI ECT! See BA | 
PANAMA cn - CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
at 1.50 
~ 4 Ma eS 1.00 BROOKVILLE 
AE a ee eee 1.00 
a = Glen Head Long Island New York 
aa Rt aS a pe 1.00 
WHITE PENDLETON, per bulb____ 1.00 
aos a LILACS—PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 
CRIMSON GLOW _____.__.----___- 5.00 
No Bulblets . Bg mens Stock for Sale Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. | 
A. P. Bonveliet & Co. 12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 
WICHERT, - ILLINOIS T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohny, Mgr. 








NO CATALOGUE 




















. GLADIOLUS—LOUISE 














As the bulb season is near an end 


and we are sold out, we wish to thank our many 
friends for their liberal patronage. We are now 
fixing up mistakes as they seem to creep in now 
and then during the shipping season. But we 
feel very grateful that all so far have been very 
patient with us and are sure kind to let us off 
on some that seemed unavoidable, which makes 
us think that there is a little heaven on earth 
after all. 

Now as planting season is near, we will 
grease the dry places, adjust the carburetor, 
throw in high and get the. planting done, and 
then watch them grow and wait with that eager- 
ness that always comes for them to show us 
their beauty next summer. 


M. F. WRIGHT & DAUGHTER, Sturgis, Mich. 
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Golden King 


Rich ard Di We still have a fair supply of this variety 

1ener Co., Inc., but they are going fast. Flowers are large 
: golden yellow with deep red blotch on lower 
_ petals. A strong tall grower. 





3 








— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Originators and Growers of the Per 1000 bulbs.._........$36.00 $30.00 $2500 
‘ . = ae) sey 4.00 3.50 3.00 
Largest and Finest Oe: 4a eed Sas 50 40 35 
G. D. BLACK & SON 
Wholesale: 4 bce Retail: 
Albert Lea, Which Price List Independence, 














Gladioli and Petunias | “== 


THE BRAND PEONIES 


We a oe on hand ——_ in our Immense 
Catalogue on Request. Frost Proof Storage Building an almost un- 
gu q broken line of Brand Peonies in large sized retail 
roots of 


A. J. Davis, Chas. McKellip, Chestine Gowdy, E. B. Browning, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Faribault, Frances Willard, Gov. John 
som, H. F. Reddick, Harriet Farnsley, Helen Wolaver, Lora 
Dexheimer, Louisa Brand, Longfellow, Mary Brand, Mid- 


: ;. : ight, M Hull, Old Silver Tip, Phoebe Carey, Richard 
Kentfield, Marin County, California te ee ee Se neat be 
Brand Nursery Company 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


PEONIES and IRISES 


Do you want to know about the 


New Peonies and the New Irises? 


We have them growing in our gardens and we will tell about them 
in our Garden Notes which we expect to publish monthly in June, 
July, August and September. 











































We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list. 





Bonnewitz Peony and Iris Gardens 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Owner Van Wert, Ohio 
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The Modern 
‘> DAHLIA 


“*A Hundred Forms and 
a Thousand Colors.’’ 


I have known Dahlias 
intimately for nearly 30 
years and can promise 
: you that the collection 
wv below is a good one. 
Sure to bloom and sure 
to please you. 


A “Sure to Bloom” Collection for $2.00 Prepaid 


Madonna, Peony-flowered, White 

Mina Burgle, Decorative, Scarlet 

F. A. Walker, Decorative, Lavender-pink 

Mrs. Bowen Tufts, Peony-flowered, Rosy Purple 
Golden Gem, Cactus, Yellow 


My Catalog Will Tell You the Whole Story 


Gives notes on the culture of the Dahlia; with complete 
collection of Gladioli, Peonies, Irises, Phlox, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Hardy Plants, Flowering Shrubs and Evergreens. 
Abundantly illustrated. Well worth any garden lover’s 
time. Send for your free copy. 


J.K. Alexander 


The Largest Dahlia Grower 
in the World 


1-10 CENTRAL STREET 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 





Mrs. Ferdinand Jeffries 
$1.00 each 






“THE DAHLIA KING 


4 














Revolutionizing the 

Fertilizing of Home 

Lawns and Gardens 
By the Use of The 


FERTALL GUN 
And Ball Fertilizer 


peeeee) add 


Up-to-the-hour dealers will not fail to feature the 
FERTALL GUN and FERTALL BALL FERTILIZER 
with which lawns and gardens can be scientifically 
and effectively fertilized while using the garden hose 
in the ordinary manner. 

We urge Hardware Dealers, Seed Stores and General 
Stores to add the FERTALL GUN and BALLS to their 
stocks immediately. They will find the GUNS uni- 
versal sellers and BALLS continuous sellers through- 
out the summer season. 

Prices to the Trade : 
FERTALL GUNS—$20 doz. Retail at 2.50 
FERTALL BALLS, 1 charge (6 Balls) 15c.; 8 charges 
(48 Balls) $1.00. 

FERTALL TABLETS—Box of 12 Tablets, 10c; 3 
Boxes, 25c. 








Send for descriptive circuler 
Sample Gun at the doz. price 


Fertall Co., 9 Campbell Street, Newark, N. J. 

















Make Money Growing Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets of Money-Making Varieties 








Planting Stock per 1000 Bulblets 
Up to 4” 3” to }”’ Per 1000 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Kunderd’s beautiful blotched pink. Its popularity never wanes $ 10.00 $ 16.00 $1.25 
Lucretia, very early. Light blotched variety. Makes enormous bulblets__________- 7.00 9.00 75 
Mrs. Watt, American Beauty rose color. Very distinctive. Everybody sees it in the 

OSES CRESRLES Ss HES eg a ee 9.00 14.00 1.50 
Liberty. enormous growing red, with light blotch. Big propagator_.._____________- 5.00 9.00 .60 
King Arthur, introduced by S. E. Spencer. An excellent white with good prop- 

ita ttinacnninenichende Sid anindenbap glans esas pies tal 12.00 18.00 1.50 
Crimson Glow, Betscher’s “best bet.” Said to be the best shipping red_____. ___- ; 75.00 120.00 8.00 
Princepine, profuse bloomer and rapid propagator. Named for its parent Princep 

| BE a ie & Se 4.00 7.00 80 
Pride of Goshen. Kunderd named this for his home town. Beautifully ruffled 

salmon pink. Large flower, vigorous, good propagator______.__. ._______- 25.00 45.00 50 
Dawn, (Tracy). B. Hammond Tracy’s best known variety. Excellent propagator. 

EE SS Ee ae ae 12.50 20.00 2.00 
Niagara, cream yellow, flecked with crimson pink. .Excellent wherever placed_____- 10.00 18.00 1.50 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, one of Kunderd’s masterpieces. Claimed by experts in the game 

to be “the finest” Gladiolus. Everybody wants it_..._.._......... _.________- 125.00 175.00 9.00 
Rosella, one of Arthur Cowee’s most distinctive introductions. A rose lavender 

CEREAL ARS LE SIE OE a ah eke 12.00 25.00 2.00 
Intensity, another of Cowee’s favorites. Good propagator. Profuse bloomer. Scarlet 

RE RE Ca RRR Sos 2 See 10.00 16.00 1.00 
Schwaben, a very strong growing blotched sulphur yellow. Everybody wants this 

variety. Every one of the rather small bulblets grow__._.._.____.__________- 12.00 22.50 1.50 
Crystal White, an exceptionally clear white with comparatively slight marks. Good 

propagator. Makes fine corms. Excellent for forcing-...._._..__..__._____- 18.00 25.00 2.00 
Czar Peter, a dark red with slight marks. Very distinctive flower__________________ 25.00 45.00 3.00 
Conspicuous, one of the new blue varieties with light blotch. Makes plenty of 

enormous bulblets and is very free blooming______________-.._.._____________ 8.00 
Yellow Hammer, one of the very best yellows which always blooms well, propa- 

ee ee ee a ee es ee A A 12.00 22.50 1.75 


Planting stock and bulblets grow into money very rapidly under good cultura! conditions. The varieties offered above are all of them 
desirable, and some of them of exceptional merit. We should have your order promptly as stock will all be planted by the 15th. 


H. M. BARRETT & SON, 


CRANBURY, N. J. 
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J. Heemskerk 


Raiser of 


Narcissi and Gladioli 


Care P. van Deursen SASSENHEIM, HOLLAND 


If You are interested in 
CHOICE NARCISSI 
ask for our descriptive 
catalogue containing an 
extensive list both of 
trade varieties and the 


best Novelties. &@ & 


. 


When you see a flower garden--think 
of Brunt’s Perennials 


Chrysanthemums 


Here is a chance to get acquainted with these delightful fall 
flowers. They cover a good range of color and it takes a 
good frost to spoil them. 





We will offer a few sets of 12 different varieties, labeled, for 


$2.00 Prepaid 


They will bloom this fall. 


AQUILEGIA—(Columbine)—We will mail, postpaid, one 
two year plant of Canadensis, Chrysantha, Coerulea, and 
Long-Spurred Hybrid, for $1.00. An exceptional 
bargain. Only a few. 


Ask for a copy of Brunt’s Garden Guide 


and look up these plants. It describes 
over 100 other desirable perennials. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 














The American Iris Society 
The SECOND ANNUAL MEETING will be held in connection with 
the CENTRAL SHOW at Columbus, Ohio, May 28 and 29. Members 
who cannot be present at this election are entitled to vote by mail. 
The printed ballot below or cone theres Searect: should) be marked and sentto 
ELECTION CO Ss. 
c/o PROF ALPRED C. HOTTES, 
hio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


to arrive on or before May 27. Sign the ENVELOPE in eum 
left hand corner or the ballot will be destreyed. The names will be 
checked by the Election Committee and the ballots d ited together 
with ballots of members Ca This system will be followed at 
all elections to insure a secret 

No COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE —_— 





BALLOT 





For 








President ___________.John C. Wister, Philadelphia, Penn.___-. 
William A. Peterson, Chicago, III 
..-R. S. Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
Frank H. Presby, Montclair, N. J.__.._-_____- 


To serve 3 years_.Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, Haverford, Pa. __ 
Mrs. E. P. McKinney, Madison, N. J._______- 


Vote for ONE to represent your district only : 
Eastern District_.._.1. S. Hendrickson, Flowerfield, N. Y 
Central District_____ Mrs. Samuel H. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Northw’st’rn Dist...T. A. Kenning, Minneapolis, Minn._._.__-__- 
Southern District __._.C. P. Connell, Nashville, Tenn. 
Pacific District Sydney B. Mitchell, Berkeley, Cal. ___..____. 
Canadian District__.Dr. F. E. Bennett, St. Thomas, Ontario 




















| My Price List for May 


I am writing this advertisement in early April. 
When you read it, it will be May. 
I don’t know what I shall have left by that time but 
here are the prices if I have the bulbs on hand. They 
i are Wholesale Prices and good for anybody who 
orders in the necessary quantities. 250 at thousand 
rate; 25 athundred rate. Allf. o. b. Independence, 
Iowa. You pay your own freight, but on parcel post 
aera I will prepay it—and collect from you. 
tter, though, send extra for postage and have it 
done with 





Bulblets 
America (big bulbs) $16. 00 $1.00 quart 
Annie Wigman 30.00 209 *" 
Baltimore 

Crackerjack 

Golden King 

Klondike 

Intensity. (fine scarlet) 
Autumn Queen (Lillian) 
Mrs. F. sing (big bulbs) by - 
Princep’ 

Primulinus Hybrids (big bulbs) 2. ~ 


OAKWOOD MIXTURE, made up almost entirely of named ~ 
sorts. First size, $15 per 1,000; No. 2, $12 per 1,000; No. 3, 
$9 per 1,000. #to 1 in. $5 per 1,000. Bulblets, 50c. qt.; $3 
peck; $10 per bushel. 

(Please don’t ask for TITANIC in any size until next year.) 
The foregoing is only a partial list, giving some sorts I may 
have surplus of. For the rest, consult my catalogue, and re- 
member that I will meet any quotation or return your money. 
SPECIAL. I have secured a lot of bulblets of that most 
beautiful MARY FENNELL, and will sell them, while they 
last, at $3 per thousand, or $10 per quart. 

Don’t forget to mention THE FLOWzR GROWER. Write for 
— of planting stock of other kinds, specifying what you 


| GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa 


20.00 1.00 
32.00 


30.00 


penorvonnas . 
essssssysss & 


1.00 
3.00 
2.00 





























